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Editorial Correspondence. 
The Weather and Crops in England—The Exhibition 
—American Implements— Mc Cormick’s Reaper, &e. 


Loxpvon, July 29, 1851. 


Friexp Harnis: It is now the beginning of wheat 
| harvest in this country, and for a week past the wea- 
|ther has been quite rainy, causing some apprehension 





‘of injury to the crop. The season is unusually back- 
| ward—indeed, there has not been a week of what we 
in Ohio would call summer weather. as yet, still the 
crops generally appear quite promising, and all that is 
needed is a week or two of Ohio sun to ripen the 
igrain. But with such weather as we are now having, 
,and is quite common here at harvest time, the ripen- 
ing and harvesting of grain crops is a slow and te- 
dious process, often attended with great risk and dam- 
|age, as well as an almost incredible amount of labor. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that much fear begins 
|to be expressed in regard to the wheat harvest; but at 
ithe same time it must be borne in mind that the crop 
everywhere is a fair one, and little or no damage is 
done as yet, hence if a favorable change of weather 
takes place soon, an abundant harvest will be secured 
in spite of all the “ croakers.” 

he Great Exhibition continues in full tide of suc- 
cess, notwithstanding the unfavorable weather; the 
number of visitors ranging from 50,000 to 70,000 per 
day, except Fridays and Saturdays, when the price of 
admission is higher. The more I see of the exhibi- 
tion, the more I am led to wonder at the immense 
number and variety of the objects of interest it em- 
braces, and the necessity for long and careful exami- 
nation, in order for any one to obtain an intelligent 
idea of the whole, or derive the advantages which can 
be obtained from this most remarkable occasion. In 
the department of agricultural implements alone, I 
find enough to require weeks of study in order to un- 
derstand them as fully as I desire, and to be able to 
discover a!l that may be valuable as affording hints for 
our improvement in the New World. In a majority 
of cases, however, after hours of examination and in- 
quiry in regard to a particular implement or machine, 
the result has been only a conviction of its useless- 
ness for our purpose. 

Several trials of implements and machines have 
been had of late, and notwithstanding the ridicule 
which has been cast upon the American plows, &c., 
by the Times and other papers, wherever they have 
been fairly tested, by the side of the English, they 
have excited the surprise and admiration even of pre- 
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judiced spectators; and not a few farmers have been 
induced to give orders for their purchase. A few days 
since a trial of reaping machines was had. The grain 
was very wet and unripe, so that Hussey’s machine, 
and one made on a similar plan in England, would not 
work at all, but McCormick’s was completely success- 
ful, and elicited the highest commendations. It is 
admitted to be superior to any machine for the pur- 
pose that has ever before been tried in England, and 
the opinion is expressed that it will speedily be intro- 
duced throughout Europe. Several other American 
inventions and improvements, either smuggled or ac- 
knowledged, are also in popular repute here. So that 
it is quite absurd for Johnny Bul! to affect to sneer at 
our machines ard implements. We shall have occa- 
sion to allude to this subject again. 

Much praise is due to Col. B. P. Johnson, the able 
Secretary of the N. Y. State Agricultural Society, 
who is one of the jurors on implements, for the pains 
he has taken to see that justice is done to the Ameri- 
can inventions. We shall look for an interesting re- 
port from him on these matters. M. B. B. 

i iaaaantineie : 
Hints to Stock Breeders. 

Messrs. Eprrors: I have before me No. 11 of the 
Ohio Cultivator, containing an article by C. H. Cleve- 
land, of Waterbury, Vt., giving “hints in regard to 
the preservation of purity of breeds and the improve- 
ment of stock.” This is an interesting topic not only 
to the stock grower, but to the physiologist, and the 
writer has furnished us with some very good hints. 
But in his explanation of the laws which govern the 
phenomena of which he treats, I conceive that he has 
fallen into an error. He notices the well known 
physiological fact that the consecutive progeny of the 
various species of animals may be so modified in their 
various attributes, as to approximate in some degree 
the peculiar characteristics of the male by which the 
female had been previously impregnated; and endea- 
vors to account for it by supposing that inasmuch as 
“the offspring and the mother are so intimately con- 
nected by the funis that the same blood circulates 
through the veins of each, and thus the progeny of 
the first impregnations produces a change in the whole 
organism of the mother, assimilating it in a degree to 
the male parent.” 


This position I regard as being untenable, for the 
following reasons: The resulting phenomenon which 
he has adduced, (and it is of the only class of evidence 
that can be adduced,) is not uniform in its manifesta- 
tions; nor can the various phenomena which do re- 
sult, be reconciled with the theory. Neither is it re- 
concilable with the known laws of organic chemistry, 
and the relation which they sustain to the vital action. 
It will readily be observed that if the disintegrated 
particles of the fcetal organism become assimilated 
with the organism of the mother, that at each subse- 
quent period of gestation the organism of the female 
approximates to that of the male in an increasing ra- 
tio; and that the assimilated matter being held in 
readiness in common with the primeval matter of her 
own organism, to minister to the growth and develop- 
ment of a subsequent foetus, modifying its various at- 
tributes, each of the subsequent progeny must approx- 
imate nigher in its general characteristics to its male 
parent than did its predecessor. The converse will 
also hold good, that is, if a mare (and the same prin- 
ciple holds in relation to other animals,) which has 
borne a numerous progeny by one horse, be afterwards 
permitted to breed by a second, the first colt by the 
second horse will present in a striking degree the pe- 
culiar characteristics of the first horse. The subse- 
quent foals will present the same characteristics in a 


| decreasing ratio, each possessing them in a less de- 
| gree than its predecessor. 
| If such is the law which governs the animal organ- 
| ism, observation, with its ample scope, has failed to 
make it manifest. I believe we are unable to discovy- 
jer the least difference in this respect, as a general 
| rule, between the first issue and the last of a numer- 
| ous progeny of the same pair. 
| According to the above hypothesis, there should be 
'a uniformity of results: in other words, inasmuch as 
the same cause operates in all cases the same, conse- 
quences ought invariably to follow. Now the phe- 
| nomenon does occasionally occur, although the cases 
| are few in comparison with those in which it does not; 
, and yet, it cannot be doubted that the assigned cause 
operates equally as powerful in the latter as in the 
;former. Therefore, inasmuch as nature’s laws are 
uniform in their effects, like causes being invariably 
| followed by like results, the above hypothesis must be 
|regarded as untenable. Observation has demonstra- 
|ted to us that although the mare may have produced 
hybrid repeatediy, she may afterwards produce her 
own species of as good quality and pure blood as she 
had done previously. Such a result, instead of being 
the general rule, ought to be regarded, according to 
the above theory, as one of nature’s anomalies. 

There is, however, evidence of another character 
deducible from organic chemistry, which not only 
shows the futility of the above doctrine, but demon- 
strates its utter impossibility. That such a connex- 
ion as spoken of above exists between the mother and 
foetus, is not to be doubted; but the idea that the dis- 
integrated germinal cells of the fatal organism be- 
comes assimilated with the organism of the mother, 
appears chimerical. They are not possessed of the 
requisite endowments for such an assimulation. Hay- 
ing been metamorphased by the chemical action of 
oxygen upon them, they are no longer endowed with 
the principle of vitality, but must be regarded as the 
residue of consumed particles of metamorphosed tis- 
sues. They are now dead, and no longer capable of 
ministering to the wants of the system; and a pro- 
longed retention of this effete matter in the sys- 
tem could result only in evil. Hence it is, that 
Divine Wisdom, in the adjustment of the animal or- 
ganism, has provided it with various excreting emunc- 
tories through which the metamorphosed tissues may 
be expelled. 

“The matter of the metamorphosed parts,” say 
Liebig, “ is given off in the form of urine, of carbonic 
acid and of water;” and says Carpenter, “In all in- 
stances these tissues have a limited period of exis- 
tence. They are generated—they grow from the ali- 
mentary materials with which they are supplied—they 
arrive at maturity—they decline—they die, and they de 
cay.” 

Can we for a moment suppose that the decayed 
particles of the fetal tissues become assimulated with 
the organism of the mother? that they can be retain- 
ed in the system beyond a limited period without del- 
eterious effects, or that they can in any way produce 
a change in her physical organization compatible with 
amoral condition? It is obvious therefore that we 
inust look for some other cause for the peculiar char- 
acteristics of the offspring, which seems to have been 
acquired indepently of the inherent qualities of the 
parents; and for a solution of the problem I believe 
we have only to recur to the state of mind of both at 
a particular time, and of the female during the subse- 
quent period of gestation. That the emotions or pa» 
sions of the mind in very sensitive or impressible ani- 
mals are sufficiently powerful to produce indirectly 
physical results, will not be doubted by those who are 
at all conversant with the subject. hy, then, should 
we assign definite limits to that power, unless they 
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were ascertained? Death, it is well known, has been ous and firm constitution, and also bear in mind the 


its result. . is A . 
; ; , principle that the temporary qualities of animals, as 
Can there be a rational doubt that a change of col-' has been elsewhere shown, are transmitted to their 


or, a few additional stripes, or even a change in the offspring. 
physical organization, should be the legitimate effects ns Crawford Co., Ohio Jas. R. Dones. 
of the same agent? Burdach, among other things in | ' Litnagiassi 
illustration of this principle, gives an account of a, Hay Presses. 
puppy which was seized with epilepsy on sucking its | —_ 
mother after a fit of rage. Now if the mother’s milk | Messrs. Eprtors: Having noticed in a recent num- 
becomes so vitiated through the influence of passion ber of “Ohio Cultivator,” a desire to receive informa- 
as to produce such deleterious effects upon the young, tion in relation to the best form of hay press, and as 
which is so far independent of her existence, is it un-| this section of country, including Switzerland and 
reasonable to suppose that the effect would be sti}] Dearborn counties, is somewhat noted for the ship- 
stronger while it is nourished indirectly by its mother’s ™ent of well pressed hay, I wish to inform your read- 
blood, and is to all intents and purposes a part of her ¢'s of the kind of press that is in use here. The op- 
own organism? | eration of this press is somewhat peculiar, involving a 
“That the organization of the mare, her qualities, 2€W principle entirely from any known or used before 
and even her diseases, are imprinted on her offspring, its adoption. It was invented by Mr. Samuel Hewitt, 
is hardly to be wondered at; but how are we to ac-| formerly of this place. It is styled “ Hewitt’s Im- 
count for the effects which even her imagination has provement in Presses,” for pressing hay, cotton, &c. 
over the young? And that such is the case, we have It is sometimes called the “ Patent Beater Hay Press,” 
innumerable proofs.”—Delabere Blaine. It should al- and is known by others as the “Mormon Press.” It 
so be borne in mind that the temporary qualities of is rather difficult to describe the operation of this press 
the male may have a decided influence upon the off- intelligently to a person who has never witnessed its 
spring. Says G. Combe: “A gentleman who had operation. The direct pressing power is applied in a 
much experience in the rearing of horses, informed ™anner somewhat similar to the Newell Press, con- 
me that the male race horse, when excited, though not ‘isting of a cast iron screw applied to the bottom of - 
exhausted by running, has been found by experience, the bale, and pressing up; but the device consists in 
to be in the most favorable condition for transmitting the use of a beater, operated by very simple machine- 
swiftness and vivacity to his offspring. Another gen- TY, to force the hay or cotton in the box, instead of the 
tleman stated that he was present when the pale gray usual method of tramping. The beater operates while 
color of a male horse was objected to, that the groom the screw is running down, rising and falling once du- 
thereupon presented before the eyes of the mare an- 'ring each round of the team. It usually consists of 
other female from the stable of a very particular but @ large block of wood of suitable dimensions to fill 
pleasing variety of colors, asserting that the latter the box, and plays up and down in guides between the 
would determine the complexion of the offspring; and posts to the height of 15 or 16 feet. The process of 
that in point of fact it did so. The experiment was making a bale on this press is something like the fol 
tried in the case of a second female, and the result lowing: As soon as the team starts around in one di- 
was so completely the same that the two young hor- | rection, the follower attached to the upper end of the 
ses, in point of color, could scarcely be distinguished, Screw commences to descend in the box, and the bea- 
although their spots were extremely uncommon. | ter commences to ascend gradually, rising out of the 
There are numerous other facts which might be ad- | box, and passing up between the posts. At the same 
duced in illustration of this principle; but I believe it | time a falling door opens itself from the side of the 
will be perceived from what has already been said, box to receive the hay or cotton. This door opens be- 
that there is no danger of the mother’s organism be-| tween side boards attached to the inside of the posts 
coming contaminated by the blood of the hybrid in, in the shape of quadrants, and, when opened to a hor- 
utero; but that the effects upon the subsequent prog- izontal position, in connection with the side boards, it 
eny are the legitimate results of the excited imagina- | forms a large convenient box, or platform leading into 
tion. If, therefore, it be desirable to breed mules, this | the press. As soon as this door flies open, the hands 
principle should ever be kept in view, and sufficient being ready, a considerable quantity of hay or cotton 
caution used to keep down all undue excitement of is thrown into the press, or deposited on the falling 
the imagination on the part of the mare. This will | door between the side boards. Just before the beater 
probably be best effected by practising some little art | falls, this door shuts itself, and latches tight, enclosing 
to prevent her seeing the other species, and at the the hay or cotton evenly inthe press. The beater 
same time attract her attention by presenting before | then trips off itself and falls, packing the material 
her eyes a male of her own species. |down in the box with a force of several thousand 
If these precautions be observed, farmers may breed pounds. The beater is no sooner down than it com- 
as many hybrids as is desirable, and afterwards pro-| mences to re-ascend, and at the same instant the fal- 
duce from the same mares the equine species of as, ling door re-opens to receive an additional quantity of 
pure blood and free from assinine qualities as though material. The same process is continued until the 
the latter had never existed. This is the general rule, | screw has run down, and the follower has descended 
liable, however, to exceptions, from the simple fact | to the bottom of the box, at which time the beater fas- 
that notwithstanding all the precautions, there may tens itself firmly by its own momentum, thus avoid- 
be an indelible impression sufficiently powerful made | ing all the reaction caused by the elasticity of the ma- 
upon the mind of the mare, to be brought into action | terial to be pressed. Now, by reversing the direction 
at each subsequent period of gestation exerting its | of the team, the power of the screw will be applied to 
baleful influence upon the offspring; but if these rules, the bottom of the bale, pressing up against the beater, 
are observed, the exceptions will be extremely rare. | and, by using only four or five feet of screw, hay bales 
Farmers who wish to maintain the purity of the breeds weighing over 400 lbs. have been made, and put in 
of their stock in a vigorous and healthy condition, will | the dimensions of 4 feet long and 21 inches square at 
not breed from those laboring under any abnormal af-| the ends. And by using 6 or 7 feet of screw, cotton 
fection which vitiates in any degree the general or-| bales weighing from 450 to 500 Ibs. have been put in 
ganism, nor from those laboring under any congenital | dimensions in every respect suitable for foreign ship- 
affection, though it be confined to a single organ; but | ment without compressing. The great advantages of 
on the contrary, select those remarkable for a vigor-| this improvement must be self-evident to every one. 
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It dispenses entirely with the most disagreeable part 
of baling either hay or cotton, viz: “tramping wm.” 
A screw of less than one-half the ordinary length is all 
that is required, in consequence of the material being 
so tightly pressed in the box by the action of the bea- 
ter, before the power of the screw is applied. This 
increases the speed of operating very materially.— 
Two yood hands and a boy will turn out from 30 to 
40 bales per day, weighing from 380 to 420 lbs. Hay} 
baled with this press to be sold for southern shipment, 
will demand at any time from one dollar to one dollar 
and fifty cents more per ton, than when baled on any 
other pressin use. The convenience of hauling, stor- 
age and boating, is a matter of considerable impor- 
tance to the purchaser who intends to ship his hay 
South, when he takes into consideration that he can 
get nearly twice as many tons of hay put up in this 


kind of wheat, which yield well, and do not turn to 
chess. 

Through this medium I would inform those who have 
been troubled in this way, that they can have seed of 
the same at little above the market rates. 

But the potatoes—what shall we do for them? | 
hear my neighbors making loud complaints of the po- 
tato bug stripping the tops of leaves. On going into 
the patch to-day, at the east end, I found them 
upon the tops thick as flies gather at this time over 
undisturbed dinner tables. Passing on westward 
along the rows, their ravages were to be seen, but 
scarcely a bug; so I walked back, kicked the tops, 
and such a scampering! I drove the intruders out in- 
to the grass, then left them, just as I leave this—to 
the discretion of higher powers. Uncre Ben. 

Union Co., 8th month, 1851. 


way into his boat; and when he reflects further that) —_ 
his boat does not require to be built near so high, and! Pure White Shanghae Fowls. 
that it can be run with less danger from winds, &c. | Eps. O. Cuntivaror: As an instance of the com- 
The press is usually suspended in a barn or shed,! parative merits of the improved breeds of fowls, I have 
but it can be erected on a simple frame designed for the pleasure to mention an instance which I think is 
the purpose, and attended with little expense. | the most promising of any I have met with. You 
Having been personally and practically acquainted) probably recollect the pair of White Shanghaes you 
with the operation of this press ever since its adop-| saw in my yard which I obtained from Dr. Eben 
tion, I speak with assurance inregard to its merits,and Wight, of Boston, in January last; they were from 
should any of your readers wish to avail themselves of| stock which he imported from China in the spring of 
its advantages, and wish any further information in| 1850, and were the only pure breed ever brought to 
relation to the press, I will very willingly give them this country. I brought them home during very cold 
any further information that may be desired. | weather, and notwithstanding the long journey, and 
Joun K. Harris. | being confined in a cage, the hen commenced laying 
Allensville, Switzerland Co., Ia. _in eight days, being the 15th, and laid 26 eggs in 31 
| days; and up to this time she has laid 143 eggs. I 
| have sold eggs to the amount of $13.50, and have 
now forty-one of her chickens, and not one of them 
deviate a single feather or shade of color, from the 
Well neighbors, our Editor may talk as he pleases) original stock. They have proved themselves quite 
about Springfield, Urbana, West Liberty, and all those | hardy—are now of good size. Most of these fowls 
attractive places, but, judging from the variety of bu-| will be exhibited at the State Fair in September, to- 
siness carried on, and the immigration of last season, gether with several other choice varieties. 
the little obscure, out of the way village called Lew-| Iam very happy to learn that our friend Mr. Pat- 
isburg, situated in the north-eastern corner of Cham-| ton, of Cincinnati, has engaged in this enterprise. 
paign county, is “some” amongst the rest. “What! We hope to make our department in the coming ex- 
has she to boast of?” some will ask. Why, crystal| hibition as interesting as it is useful; and as various 











Progress in Champaign County==--Straw Cutter-<- 
Wheat---Potato Bug. 





brooks running through her midst; some comfortable, | 
if not very stylish dwellings; a good sized brick wool- 
len factory and saw mill near by, propelled by water; 
a mill with its more than swift cutting saw, driven by 
steam; a variety of mechanics; two stores; and last 
and least needed, a retailer of ardent spirits. 

A few days since, with a bunch of straw in readi- 
ness, I repaired to the shop of Caleb B. Winder, to 
witness the operation of one of Densmore’s patent! 
Straw and Stalk Cutters. Really, it doess the busi-| 
ness up swift and neat. Mr. W. has purchased the 
right for Union, Logan and Champaign counties, and| 
now stands in readiness to meet all demands. Price 
$14. 

It will be something of an object with farmers in 
these parts, to make the best of their fodder the com- 
ing winter, for, owing to the drouth, grass is light, and 
corn, on clay soils, promises but a poor crop. 

The wheat crop turns out fine. One of my neigh- 
bors, who has got his out, states it averaged thirty 
bushels to the acre. Doubtless there is much in the 
neighborhood equal, if not superior to it. From 15 
Ibs. which I bought last fall, under the title of “ Can- 
ada Blue-stem,” sown upon rather the poorest part of 
the field, (not of choice, but because most easily kept 
from mixing with other wheat,) we gathered ten do- 
zen good sized sheaves, which will make at least five 
bushels. It grew tall, was stiff strawed, and heavy 
bladed, and is as handsome, clear white grained wheat 
as T ever saw. It is four or five days later in ripen- 





as its merits justly deserve. 
Yours, very respectfully, 
Ellsworth, Ohio, Aug. 5, 1851. 


J. C. Catuin. 





Crops in Jefferson County. 

Messrs. Eprrors: The harvest is past, and the 
wheat, hay and oats gathered in. The wheat crop in 
this and several of the adjoining counties, will fall at 
least one-fourth short of what it was last year, owing 
to the hard freezing winter, with little or no snow. 
The wheat in all lands made light by frequent plow- 
ing, such as stubble and corn ground, was much thrown 
out and killed by the frost, although the heads of 
what escaped were well filled, and the berry plump, 
the bran thin, and very floury. 

Oats and hay crop more light this harvest than last, 
owing to so much cold dry weather during the month 
of May andthe early part of June. The dry cold sea- 
son has “also injured the corn crop. I have not for 
several years seen the corn shoot its tassel so low, 
and make such an appearance for nubbins. 

The harvest weather was dry and favorable, and 
the wheat, oats and hay, cut and secured without 
damage by wet in most cases; yet the late oats was 
injured by the grasshoppers. Potatoes have been 
much injured in their tops by a large striped bug, (a 
new comer,) which trimmed the leaves all off. I 
have heard but little complant of potato rot as yet, 
in this section of the country. 

Rosert A. SHERRARD. 





ing than the Mediterranean. ‘We raised two other 


Jefferson Co., O., Aug. 12, 1851. 
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The Boys of Ohio. 


Messrs Epitors: We have long looked for some- 
thing in the “Cultivator,” addressed to the boys. 
You appear quite indulgent toward the “cousin nie- 
ces,” and, in fact, have given them a department in 
your paper, almost exclusively to themselves and their 
“aunts;” but it seems you have an odd family circle 
represented—“ uncles,” “aunts” and “cousin nieces” 
—no nephews at all! Do you suppose that there are 
no boys who read the Cultivator, and who would not 
like to hear some of those encouraging articles that 
are lavished so profusely on their sisters and cousins, 
addressed to them? The age of “woman’s rights” 
seems fast approaching; you are doing much for its 
advancement—training up your daughters in the way 
they should go. This isa glorious work and worthy of 
the Cultivator. But if you neglect your sons will your 
labors be of much benefit?’ I mean if the men do not 
consider the women their equals, the “Cultivator cous- 
ins” (though we call them “cousins,” they are not so 
near akin but what some of them might be nearer,) 
would not have much more of their contended rights 
than at present. But to return to our subject. We, 
the boys of Ohio, wish our rights as you go along. 
We think that, as our fathers, mothers and sisters are 
recognized in the Cultivator as uncles, aunts and nie- | 
ces, it is but fair that we should be known and respect- 
ed as the “cousin nephews.” Many of us believe that 
all were created “free and equal,” and admit females 
to be particularly so, and are not yet prejudiced 
against any; but we may be sometime, for we are 
now nearly as big as our daddies! 

Are not the boys of this nation soon to be its sup- 
porters—and, with our “cousins,” the nation itself?! 
Are not we to be the Presidents and Senators of this 
great Republic! (Our “cousins” will surely be satis- 
fied to be Presidentesses or Senatoresses.) Shall not 
Ohio produce Harrisons Corwins, and Chases, almost 
— number, hereafter, and will not some of us be 
they! 

Is there not power already in our hands—do we not 
wield the plow, the hoe and sickle, not only to support 
ourselves, but our aged fathers, mothers and sisters, 
and you, friend Harris, and the Cultivator! Yet we 
are forgotten! Perhaps you think that is all we are fit 
for—but, if so, you miss it. We love to read the arti- 
cles so kindly given to our sisters—we improve by | 
those sent to “farmers,” (meaning no doubt us and | 
our fathers together,) but we are not all farmers and | 
nothing else. We wish, while we willingly toil for | 
for the wealth and prosperity of our ra country, | 
to have chances to cultivate the minds which our Ma- | 
ker has given us, and receive encouragement for it. 

_If we are wrong we wish to be corrected, for we 
live in old Warren, and partake of the spirit of our la- 
mented namesake in defending our liberties, though 
we take the flail to it instead of the sword. 

Give us a page from now till the end of the present | 
volume and we promise that it will be well filled, and | 
form an era in the existence of the Cultivator. 

Yours respectfully, Cousin Bos. | 

Warren Co,. O., August, 1851. 

[Covstw Bos is ove of ‘em! The girls must take him in hand; he | 
is evidently getting ripe !—Ed. 





Sugar Cane and Tea Plant. 


It is understood that the Navy Department, with a} 


{much from drought. 


The attention of the Department has been called to 
this subject by a letter from a distinguished citizen of 
Louisiana, and by one from the Secretary of the De- 
partment of the Interior. In the former it is stated 
that “the increasing difficulty experienced for the last 
two or three years in keeping good seed-canes for 
plants has induced many of the planters to try the in- 
troduction of new varieties, and large quantities of 
canes have been imported during the last twelve 
months, mostly from Mexico and Cuba. But these 
differ very little, if at all, from the old species we are 
in the habit of cultivating, and can therefore produce 
but a very slight, if any change in our crops ; whilst 
India possesses varieties of the sugar-cane plant which 
have not been tried in America, and the introduction 
of which might be extremely beneficial.” “If you 
can conveniently do so, I would thank you to try par- 
ticularly to procure for us the Salangore cane, which 
I find describedin The Practical Sugar Planter, a work 
published in London in 1848, as the finest description 
of cane in the Straits’ settlements, and perhaps in the 
whole world.” And the Secretary of the Department 
of the Interior stated that he was informed that a na- 
tional vessel of war is about to proceed to the East 
Indies, and that it would be gratifying if instructions 
were issued to the proper officer to procure for distri- 
bution, a large quantity of the seed of the tea plant. 
“It is desirable that seed of every variety of the shrub, 
and of the latitudes in which it grows, be selected, and 
that the variety and latitude of each, be separately 
marked on each package.” “It is hoped that the ex- 
periments it is proposed to make with this plant, may 
result in its successful cultivation in our country.” 

Our national vessels can, without doubt, add much 
to the agricultural interests of the country ; and this, 
too without interfering in the least, with other impor- 
tant objects of the Government in sending them abroad. 
The primary objects of the Governmentin maintaining 
squadrons in distant seas in times of peace are, the 
protection of trade and the whale fisheries, to enlarge 
the opportunities of commercial intercourse, and to 
increase the efficiency of our navy, by affording active 
service to the officers and crews of the vessels. All 
these, it is believed, may be effectually attended to, and 
yet afford the opportunities and the means of doing 
something for other great and increasing public inter- 
ests.— Washington Republic. 


ee 


Eastern Pennsylvania-=--Drought---Potato Bug--- 
Crops. 


Eps. O. Cutt.: * * * We are suffering very 
Our grass and grain, now all 
harvested, have been fine and full crops, but the maize 
and potatoes will be much injured by drought. The 
crop of the bottom will be diminished from 30 to 50 
per cent. on account of the destruction of the stem of 
them by the curculio (trinotatus) at a period when the 
tuber had not arrived at more than one-half its natural 
size. 

Our millers are paying 90 cents per bushel for new 
wheat. At this time last year they were paying $1.15. 
Provender of all kinds may be high on account of the 
very great demand for mill stuff, &c., to take the place 


lof the grass destroyed by the drought. 


The prospect of a crop of apples and pears was 


| never poorer than at present. 


Yours to command, Jno. WILKINSON. 


view to add to the agricultural interests of the country, Mt. Airy, Ag. Inst., Germanton, Pa., Aug. ’51. 


has issued special instructions to the East India squad- | 
ron to procure and send or bring home rare plants and 
seeds, particularly of the sugar cane and tea-plant, 
adapted to our climate and soil, and useful for domes- 
tic purposes. 


27 enme 
Hancock County.—The Farmers and Mechanics 
of Hancock mn were called upon to meet at the 
Court House, in Findlay, on Saturday, the 30th day of 
August, ult., to organize an agricultural society. 
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Stone Ware Water Pipe. | 


Vor. VII. 


What I would not do if a Farmer. 











In the Ohio Cultivator for May Ist, we published | 
an article from Dwight Jarvis, of Massillon, giving his} 
experience in the use of stone water pipes; and as 
the subject is one of much importance to those who 
wish for PURE WATER, as well as those who wish to 


obtain a cheap and durable viaduct, we recur to the} 1. In the first place I would not, if a farmer, remove 
subject again for the benefit of numerous enquirers. | to the village or city for the purpose of educating my 
These pipes are made in sections of two feetin| children. It is quite common for independent farm- 
length, well glass glazed inside and salt glazed out-| ers to do this foolish thing. 'They know very little of 
side; they have a shoulder joint, and are put together| the danger which surrounds young persons in the 
in water lime, which soon becomes like stone. The} crowded city, else they would emigrate to the far west 
pipes are of great strength, being capable of resisting) with no other society but owls, wolves and Indians, 
a vertical pressure of several hundred feet. Mr. Jar-| before taking their families to a large town or city. 
vis states that he has 6,000 feet of 14 inch pipe; at|It would be for the advantage of their children to 
one point in his line, he has a pressure of seventy- | take them to the wilderness of Nature, in preference 
six feet without any sign of bursting, and that he has| to a wilderness of brick and mortar. 
lately laid an additional quantity of pipe where he has} It is a false idea that the young cannot be well edu- 
a vertical of 100 feet; and that he has increased con-| cated in the country; schools are good there—or, if 
fidence in the strength and value of the article as a not, they can be made so with less trouble and ex- 
viaduct. ‘pense on the part of those who talk of leaving, than 
A 1} inch pipe is best adapted for ordinary purpo-| it would cost to educate their children in a city. Itis 
ses; it should be laid some two feet below the sur-| true that within the city school house there are better 
face, and wil! cost, when laid, about two dollars per | teachers than in that of the country, though this need 
rod. not be the case; but outside of the city school house 
This pipe is manufactured by Messrs. Hill & Fos-! there are teachers of a very different sort that are not 
ter, at Middlebury, Summit county, Ohio, from a supe-| found in the country. No countryman can have the 
rior article of clay found in that vicinity. The price! least conception of the ruinous influences to which 
for the various sizes at the works is as follows: |city youth are exposed. At least nine cases out of 
1 inch pipe, 7 cents per foot; 14 inch pipe, 9 cents! ten, there is no hope of training up children in the 
per foot; 2 inch pipe, 12 cents per foot; 2} inch pipe, | city to true manhood and womanhood. If their pa- 
16 cents per foot; 3 inch pipe, 20 cents per foot; 4| rents be independent in means, all their daughters are 
inch pipe, 28 cents per foot. ‘spoiled by fashion, idleness and foolery; and a large 
= /number of their sons are ruined by indolent and dis- 
Richland County Agricultural Society-=-Crops. | solute habits. And as for the poor, alas for them!— 
Epitors Onto Curtivator: You may not have! Besides this, nearly one half of all the deaths in the 
heard any thing of late of our Society, yet we have | city are confined to children under five years of age. 
not been idle; the Board of Directors have been ac-| In New York, nearly half have been, for the past few 
tive in making preparations for the coming fall exhi-| weeks, under one year old! Taking, then, the prodi- 
bition; the Fair is to be held in Mansfield on the 9th' gious infant mortality of cities, and the chances of 
and 10th of October next. | their moral ruin, which is worse than death, it will be 
It is the intention of the Board to have the show) seen that my calculation of eight-tenths is not far out 
ground enclosed by a board fence; the enclosure to| of the way. I speak of the larger cities—in small 
contain five or six acres. Within this lot stalls will! cities the dangers are less, but they are such as should 
be erected for the accommodation of horses and cat-| warn every parent against leaving the country for the 
tle. A place will be allotted for every thing that is| education of their children. 
intended for exhibition; and all other conveniences to| We frequently hear city parents object to a country 
make the Fair go off as well as possible. An invita- residence because they wish to educate their children! 
tion is cordially extended to members of all Societies | With many, this is the only objection to leaving the 
in the State, and particularly to the Editors of the | moral and physical pestilence of the city: a very nar- 
Ohio Cultivator and Western Agriculturist, to be pre-| row view of the superiority of country advantages to 
sent on that occasion. We expect to show as good| the young, and a very great blindness to the dangers 
(if not the best) horses that can be produced in the} that surround their children in the city. The chances 
State; and of other stock we will do as well as we|of rearing a family in all that is noble, are as five to 
can; but come and see, and judge for yourselves. ‘one in the country. All who are comfortably situa- 
Crors.—Uur fruit this year is a general failure.| ted there, should remain, and all who can leave the 
Wheat very good, equally as good as last year. Corn) city should leave there soon as possible. 
is not so promising as last year; it is injured by the | 2. In the second place, if a farmer, I would not de- 
grub worm and drouth in the early part cf the season. | nounce scientific agriculture. The most stupid of all 
Oats never better. Grass very good, and hay gener-| stupidities is the sneer with which many yet regard 
ally got in in good order. Potatoes look well, but! attempts at scientific farming. Such persons do not 


BY L. A. HINE. 


As the suggestions of some things that I would do 
if a farmer, proved acceptable to the readers of the 
Cultivator and to the press, I will here jot down a few 
things that I would not do, if a farmer. 





— ~—ee>- 








some are complaining that the rot is making its ap- 
pearance, and the potato bug is committing depreda- 
tions on the tops, but whether it will injure the tubers 
or not, I cannot say, as it is the first time I heve| 
known them to destroy the tops of that valuable crop. | 
Joun Youne. 
Fountain Pump, Aug. 11, 1851. 
Paka Fo ee 

The poultry in the United States is valued in the 
statistics at 20,000,000—the State of New York hav- 
ing over two millions invested in it. In the egg trade 
the city of New York expends nearly a million and a 
half of dollars annually. This is no eggs-aggeration. | 





think that all the beneficial notions they learn of ag- 
riculture, are scientific; for what is science but the re- 
sult of observation and experience? and what is scien- 
tific farming but an attempt to take advantage of the 
widest range of observation as to causes and effects, 
and to enjoy the combined knowledge of the world in 
this department of life? The objector to, or the ne- 
glector of the experience of others as recorded in the 
press, follows on in the narrow path his father trod, 
and while all the world is making some advancement 
beyond their ancestors, he is either standing still, or 
fast going backward to obscurity, and night, and obli- 
vion. 


1851. 
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I would not neglect any means of agricultural en- 
lightenment, for many very cogent reasons. As I 
would not be a stupid slave to toil, I would not do it; 
because science would enable me to produce the grea- 
test possible amount from the least pcssible labor.— 
All ignorant farmers complain of over-much hard 
work. Then give attention to scientific agriculture. 
With knowledge that can be readily obtained almost 
without cost, the labor of a whole season may be sa- 
ved that would otherwise be lost, or the products there- 
of may be doubled. To say nothing of the improve- 
ment of the mind by study, almost every farmer, if he 
have common sense, can profitably spend half his time 
in studying agricultural science. At the end of twen- 
ty years he would be fifty per cent. richer and his chil- 
dren an hundred per cent. more intelligent and re-| 
spectable. Study in the parents begets study in the | 
children—ignorance and stupidity are fruitful of their 
own kind. 

3. If a farmer, I would by no means discourage the 
thorough education of farmers’ sons. It is not the 
profession that honors a man—it is the man that dig- 
nifies his profession. I speak in reference to public 
sentiments, though I would have it distinctly under- 
stood that all the real duties of life are held by me to 
be equally honorable. There is no useful occupation 
which should be considered menial. But, in the pub- 
lic sentiment, a large portion of the great and even 
paramount duties are dishonored by the epithet of men- 
ial. A city lady calls her cook and chambermaids, 
“menials.” She is herself the real menial, and the 
one whom public sentiment should dishonor. But the | 
ladydom of our country has wealth together with pi-| 
ano education, and thus is idleness elevated into an | 
honorable pursuit! Now, it seems that if sloth, folly | 














| prefer this change. 


plain with the farmers—their intelligence is flattered 
by demagogues, but it is evident that I am not one of 
that tribe. Very few of the farmers are qualified by 
experience and mental discipline to even preside over 
public meetings, or take part in debate. They know 
not the order of business, are unacquainted with par- 
liamentary law, and always feel awkward when call- 
ed upon to occupy a public position. I submit to them 
if this is not the naked truth. How, then, can they 
expect to escape the government of lawyers unless 
they use the same means which give the lawyers stan- 
ding, influence and power! These means are educa- 
tion, thought, attention to public business, and a con- 
sequent reliance upon themselves. 

4. In the last place, I would not encourage the re- 
moval of my sons to the city for the sake of mending 
their fortunes. Multitudes of young men are engulfed 
by going to the city. But a short time since a man 
who had but recently come to Cincinnati from the 
country where he had borne a blameless life, was 
found nearly butchered to death by one of his associ- 
ates. Judge of the habits which he soon contracted 
among the lowest barbarians that ever infest the city. 
No one is fit to incur the dangers of such a change, 
unless he be armed with true thoughtfulness, a dispo- 
sition to study, and an attraction to good society; and 
not then, unless he is of mature judgment. But those 
who are the best qualified for the removal, are so in 
love with the true, the pure and the beautiful, as Na- 
ture alone presents it in the country, that they will not 
An humble cottage on fifty acres 
of land where one can watch the luxuriant wheat and 
the big corn as they grow under the culture of his 
own hand, where he can behold the flowers as they 
bud and bloom, and measure the vines as they rapidly 


and nonsense can thus be adorned and dignified by | creep along their frame-work, and where he can -hear 


learning—and very little learning too—just enough | the free birds carrol their native airs, breathe the ever 
to be “a dangerous thing.” surely the useful occupa-| fresh and fragrant atmosphere, and be insured health 
tions can be still more honorable by mental develop- and cheerfulness through life—an humble cottage thus 


ment and culture. situated is infinitely more attractive to a true and lofty 

Individuals seek congenial company. An educated | spirit, than all that the city and the palace can afford. 
person must have the society of the enlightened—an | There is nothing which the city affords that can make 
ignorant one the companionship of his barbarous spe-| such a change of residence desirable, except the supe- 
cies. If, therefore, certain employment is generally | rior intellectual advantages which are there found in 
performed by ignorant and rude men, the intelligent! libraries, reading rooms and lecture halls. But these 
are apt to keep out of it, both because the company is | can be as well provided in the country, and while the 
not congenial, and because ignorance has drawn to| well educated farmer will be able with easy toil to 
that pursuit a kind of contempt. It follows, then,| supply himself with books and periodicals, he could 
that if those engaged in a particular calling desire its | stimulate his neighbors to unite with him in establish- 
elevation, they must encourage education and refine-|ing a large public library where rare and expensive 


ment among their cless. But farmers have, down to 
this day, uniformly discouraged all education beyond 
the commonest kind of common school instruction, as 
useless to the farmer. If more is provided for a fa-| 
vorite son, it is expected he will engage in something 
more honorable(?) than work on the farm, in the fal- 
low among the black logs, or in the corn field among 
the dirt! Away with such narrow notions in regard 
to the education of the young! Farmers must disci- 
pline their sons for noblemen, not only for their own 
personal credit and happiness, but also for the honor 
and elevation of the profession of agriculture. In- 
stead of discouraging the thofough education of farm- 
ers, I would by all means make it an object of the 
first importance to put the pursuit into the hands of 
the most intelligent class of society. To encourage 
the thorough preparation of farmers for all the duties 
and responsibilities of life, I would cast my vote for a 
farmer or a mechanic in preference to one of the so- 
called professional men, provided good men could be 
found among them capable of filling representative | 
and executive offices. But for the honor of my pur- 
suit and the class to which I belonged, I would not 
vote for a farmer for any office for which he was not 


books could be procured, and in the hall of which 
thought may be stimulated by courses of lectures. It 


|is, therefore, evidence of a bad instead of a good taste, 


in the young man to remove to city for happiness. 
All Nature is there defaced. 


- +2 


Messrs. Batenam & Harris: Gents—I send you 
an account of my clip of wool taken off June 30th, 
July 1st and 2d, 1851, which is as follows: 

52 ewes with 58 lambs by their side, 

Average, 4 lbs. 1 oz. nearly. 
22 yearling ewes, 3 lbs. 3} oz. nearly, 
51 yearling bucks, a few dry ewes, and 
a few older bucks, 212 Ibs., average 4 
lbs. 2 0z., - - - - - 


211 lbs. 


TO} “ 


212 « 
Total clip, 4934 “ 
25 or 30 good bucks for sale. 
I intend to be at the State Fair with 5 or 6 bucks, 
5 ewes, 5 ewe lambs, and 5 buck lambs, and hope to 
meet a good display of sheep and other stock there, 
and a host of farmers, mechanics, &c. 
Cuares Button. 





qualified by education and intelligence. I would be 


Franklin Mills, Aug. 21, 1851. 
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| Asylum any day. The author must have written it 
| just after coming from the circus, where he saw the 
| painted clown throw fifty somersets over eight horses 
through the paper hoop! Edward H. Dixon, Box 3121, 
N. Y. Quarterly; 25 cents each number. 
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Editorial Correspondence. 





English Agricultural Implements and Machines at the 
Exhibition. 





aati Lonpon, Aug. 6, 1851. 
OHIO CULTIVATOR. The Agricultural Implements and Taedhions of 
—— —____________________.| England filla space in the exhibition 624 feet in length, 
COLUMBUS, SEPTEMBER 1, 1851. |} and 48 in breadth. The number of exhibitors is about 
— —= —+---- <= —= | 300, and many of these have each a score or more ar- 
Progress of the Ohio State Fair. ticles, so that the aggregate number of implements 
From all quarters we hear of a determination to. and machines is some thousands. | have spent sbout 


. ; 7 /a week in examinations of this department, and have 
come up to this home festival of labor. Animals and, also witnessed the operation of a number of the ma- 


machinery are already ticketed from Illinois to the| chines in actual use, so that I begin to feel somewhat 
Atlantic, and from the River to the Lakes. On the| ——, speak re ta of on class S arti- 
a . . ._.| Cles in the great exhibition; but in order to make m 
ane eile yy the railroads (except Mad River) | remarks intelligible and useful to our farmers and = 
passengers will be charged half fare, and articles for, chanics at home, I find it will be necessary to use a 
exhibition will be forwarded free. Tolls will be re-| number of engravings, and to occupy more space with 
mitted upon all the public works of the State. Feed! descriptions than is possible in these hasty letters. I 
satebenis. am. sclhiiiiten ail be tikned bx oi have concluded therefore only to glance at the sub- 
" urnished by the’ ject now, and defer the particular survey till after my 
Board, and steam power for the trial of machinery.! return home. 

Let everybody and his wife be on hand, and bring) An American farmer or mechanic on looking into 
something to show. | this department of the exhibition, is surprised at the 
ome * | as | immense number of kinds of implements and machines, 
re x A : | the complexity and weight of the larger kinds, and the 
Detecates From New Yorx.—The following gen-| costliness of most of them compared with those of his 
tlemen have been appointed from the N.Y. State Ag-| own conntry. At first he may feel inclined to ridi- 
ricultural Society as delegates to Ohio: J. M. Suer-| cule ~ — ~s me — es = 
, wey articles before him, while he complacently refers the 
woop, Auburn; Lewis F. Auten, Buffalo; Gen. S. M. | English farmer to the simple, light ona ue imple- 
Burroveus, Orleans county; Lewis G. Morris, West-| ments of this class in the United States department. 
chester; J. B. Burnet, Syracuse. | We find, however, on examining the practice of En- 
Pe Se ae | glish agriculture, and noticing the difference in cli- 
Book Notices. | mate, soil, crops, tillage, &c., as compared with our 
scien | own, that there are sufficient reasons for the great dif- 
Tue American PurenotocicaL Journat commen-| ference in the style of the implements and machines, 
ced a new volume the Ist of July last. This work is de-| and we learn to admire much of that which at first ap- 
voted to Phrenology, Physiology, Magnetism, Mechan-! peared to us ridiculous and absurd. The more we see 
ism, Education, Agriculture, the Natural Sciences, and| of improved English farming and farm implements, 
general intelligence, profusely illustrated: it cannot the more we find that seems to afford valuable sugges- 
fail to interest every class of readers. Every family,| tions for the improvement of our own; and in propor- 
and especially all young men and women, should have | tion as population, capital and price of lands increase 
a copy. Itis printed on the first of every month, at! in our country, we believe our agricultural improve- 
one dollar a year. All letters should be post paid, and| ments and machines will approximate in variety and 

directed to Fowlers & Wells, 131 Nassau st., N. Y. | costliness to those of England. , 
Tur Water Cure Journat.—A new volume of}. Dri culture, or the sowing of field crops in rows 
this “Journal of health” commenced in July, 1851, | stead of broad cast, is considered one of the most 











Subscribers should send in their names at once. The | '™Portant of modern snpeovennete is English fare, 
philosophy and practice of hydropathy, physiology and| 23 and hence we find machines for this purpose of 
: of the h b etation. : almost every conceivable kind, from the simple hand 
anatomy of the human body, dietetics, physical educa- drill b ti bout $5, to the complicated fif- 
tion, the chemistry of life, and all other matters rela- | ~ —~ sn deilt . as $250 Man 7 the lar- 
ting to life, health and happiness, will be given in this er drille aaa & ry * dr y t 
— Published monthly, at one dollar a year, in com saneduaaumen pe rm ph 
-Dal , ’ ’ ’ “9 
ety ae post-paid, Fowlers & Wells, 131 | or seeds—some depositing it above, others beneath the 
© **Theloresent Edi meet ‘ seed. Others again, especially for turnips, are design- 
« e present Editor of the Cultivator will be happy to forward ed for discharging a small stream of liquid manure 
subscriptions for either of the above journals, or for the “Student,” | upon the seed before covering it with earth; this is 
from the oe house. ] | found of very great advantage in dry weather. One 
_ Tae Scarret, for August, is upon our table. This | establishment alone offers no less than fifty-five kinds 
is one of the serials which we like to read. The ed-| and sizes of manure and seed drills, designed for dif- 
itor talks like a man of sense as well as learning, and! ferent kinds of crops and work, and varying in price 
the subjects of health and disease are treated of in a| from $5 to $250. Nothing can exceed the regularity 
way all can understand, instead of being smothered in| and precision with which these machines perform their 
mysterious Doctor Latin. But that “ Artist’s Reve-| work in the hands of English workmen, and with the 
rie!” we could hear such a one over in the Lunatic! land smooth and finely pulverized beforehand as is al- 

















——— 





ways done here. The rows of the growing crops are 
as straight, and the plants as regular, as if all were 
done by line and rule with mathematical exactness. 
Then come the Horse-hoes, or cultivators for tilling 
between the rows of grain, turnips, &c., which have 
been sown by the drill; and here again we have a 
great number and variety of very ingenious and effi- 
cient implements, varying in cost from $10 to $50, 
and designed for working from one row to ten rows at 
a time. These are constructed wholly of iron and 
steel, and most of them can be varied for different 
distance of rows, and are furnished with extra hoes or 
teeth for different kinds and conditions of soil, &e. 
Of Plows there is a fine display; and we notice that 
a marked change has taken place in the form and size 
of this implement during the past ten or twelve years, 
—a lighter and neater style than formerly being now 
approved, though there seems to us room for further 
improvement of this kind. We notice also that grea- 


ter attention than formerly is being paid to subsoiling | 
and other kinds of deep tillage—hence we find a large | 


number of plows especially adapted to these kinds of 
work, and some of these we think would be of deci- 
ded advantage to American farmers, although the price 
is necessarily higher than they are accustomed to give 
for any instruments of tillage. 


Of Rollers, Clod-crushers, &c., there is a great va- | 


riety; and here again we find much that could be ad- 
vantageously introduced into our own country, especi- 
ally by our wealthier class of farmers. The clod- 
crushers, especially on our clay soils, in our sunny cli- 
mate, would be found of more frequent advantage than 
in England, and we shall expect to see it very shortly 
introduced. We believe it has been used by a few 
farmers in some of our Eastern States for several 


years past. We shall give a description and engra- | 
ving of this machine, with others, before long. The | 


“land presser” is another form of roller, of recent 


invention, that is found of great advantage for some | 
purposes, and could easily be made by our mechanics. | 


Harrows and Scarifiers form another very extensive 
and important class of implements, and present some | 
improvements and suggestions of value—but these 
can only be described with engravings. They are | 
constructed for almost every conceivable kind of work | 
to be done; and an English farmer would be utterly | 
at a loss to perform this branch of labor with but one 
or at most two kinds of harrow, for all the various | 
crops and conditions of the soil, as is done (so poorly) 
with us. 

In Harvesting Machines, there have been various | 
attempts in England during the past twenty years, but | 
all seem to have been abandoned, and the only one of | 
English make, is one of Hussey’s (American) patent. | 
This was only introduced last year, we believe, and 
has not become generally known. In a trial of this’ 
machine along with one of the same patent, but Amer- | 
ican made, and also one of McCormick’s, about ten | 
days ago, on a field of unripe and wet grain; both of | 
the Hussey machines clogged and failed, while Mc- | 
Cormick’s succeeded finely, and elicited high commen- | 
dation. Mr. McCormick had not then arrived in this | 
country ; but he is now here, and is exhibiting his ma- 
chine among some of the most influential grain farm- | 
ers, where we learn he is reaping laurels of applause, | 
and no doubt he will soon reap such a harvest of or- 
ders for machines as will induce him to establish a | 
manufactory in this country, and eventually reward | 
him for his ingenuity and enterprise. The whole of | 


Europe is “ ripe for the harvest” before him. | sal brotherhood.” 
| sure that the people of England, from the Sovereign 


In Horse Powers and Threshing Machines, also, our 
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cutting straw, &c., in this country; and this improve- 
ment we doubt not will soon be introduced by exten- 
sive farmers in our country. 

| Portable Steam Engines, of from 4 to 6 horse power, 
,are here found more economical than horse power for 
threshing and other farm purposes. This would espe- 
cially be the case in our country where one engine 
and threshing machine could do the work of a neigh- 
borhood. These engines are constructed on a simi- 
jlar principle to that of a railway locomotive, only much 
lighter and simpler. They are mounted on four wheels 
like a wagon, with the tire of double width, and can 
| be easily drawn from place to place by a pair of hor- 
ses. The following table will show the weight, cost, 
and consumption, of coal per day, (of 10 hours,) of the 
different size engines, as advertised by one firm who 
/have made and sold about one hundred engines during 
the past twelves months: 


| Power. Coal per day. Weicht. Price. 
3 horse, 3 ewt. 30 cwt. $654 75 
5 horse, 5 ewt. 50 ewt. 848 75 
7 horse, 7 cwt. 60 cwt. 1042 75 
9 horse, 9 ewt. 75 cwt. 1236 75 


In connection with steam engines and threshing - 
machines, are a multitude of mills and machines for 
grinding or crushing various kinds of food for stock. 
But these will-not generally be found desirable in our 
country so long as land and its products are so cheap 
in comparison with labor; we will therefore omit 
these for the present. 

Drain Pipe and Tile Machines are quite numerous 
in the exhibition, and are in very general use through- 
out England. We know of no article in this depart- 
ment more urgently demanded in Ohio at the present 
time, and we shall endeavor to become so informed 
respecting the various kinds, their cost. mode of oper- 
‘ation, as to be able to be of service to any person or 
company who may be induced toorder one. We shalt 
give description with engraving, &c., before long. 
Draining plows and small draining tools, in variety 
are exhibited, and will receive our attention in due 
time, with many other things of which we have not 
time to speak now. M. B. B. 


Lonpvon, Aug. 8, 1851. 
The Weather and Crops—Progress of Peace Prince 
ples, $c 


Frrenp Harris: The weather for a week past has 
been remarkably fine for this climate, and the farmers 
are now in the midst of wheat harvest. The accounts 
from all parts of England, and generally from the Con- 
tinent of Europe, represent the wheat crop as full an 
average one, and other kinds of grain promise as good 
yield as usual. The potato crop also continues heal- 
thy, except in a few very limited localities. It may 
be considered as alinost certain, therefore, that the 
nations of the earth will be blessed with an abun- 
dance of bread for the coming year. Let us there- 
fore hope that it will be a year of great progress in 
the arts of peace, and in the social, intellectual and 
moral improvement of mankind. 

It is one of the most gratifying and interesting re- 
sults growing out of the great Exhibition, to witness 
the influence that this gathering of all nations is ex- 
erting upon the minds and hearts of the people in re- 
moving the barriers of prejudice and national animos- 
ity, and enkindling sentiments of “ peace and univer- 
We have noticed with great plea- 


country is decidedly in advance of England, but unfor- | down, have all along endeavored to secure this result 


tunately there are no good specimens here on exhibi- | 
tion to prove our assertion. 


is fast superceding horse power for threshing, grinding, | 


from the first issuing of the invitation for the artizans 


We find that steam power | of all nations to contribute of their products to this 


grand display. And for the past two weeks we have 
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had frequent opportunities while sharing in the social 
hospitalities of some of the best “ hearts and homes 
of England,” to witness the manifestations of such 
feelings, and hear the expression of such sentiments 
as could not fail to inspire all present with the deter- 
mination to live, labor and pray with more zeal and 
faith than ever before for the spread of the principles 
of liberty, peace and the pure gospel of Christ through- 
out the world. Itis cheering also to notice the fact 
that for three days past over 500 of the first citizens 
of England, including the Mayor and Aldermen of 
London, and the Commissioners and Jurors of the Ex- 
hibition, are enjoying the hospitalities of the French 
Government and the city of Paris in the form of a 
fete in honor of the great industrial exhibition, and in 
the speeches and congratulations that have been utter- 
ed during the occasion, and which fill the newspapers 
of the time, such sentiments of friendship and good 
will have been expressed as never before were heard 
from public men of two great rival nations. 

Then the great “Peace Congress” a couple of 
weeks since in Exeter Hall, was such a meeting as 
might cause the heart of the most hopeless cynic to 
beat with new and warm aspirations for the onward 
cause of humanity. But I am wandering from the 
subject to which our columns are devoted, and must 
refer to other papers for particulars. I will only add 
that I have several times of late felt and expressed 


the wish that a thousand or two of our editors and} 


ministers, and all who create or direct public senti- 
ment in our land, could have been here and listened 
to or participated in the sayings and doings. 

I am gratified to find that the Ohio Cultivator col- 
umns are so well sustained by contributors and the 
new Editor; and the Ladies’ Department, especially, 
deserves commendation. It will gratify our readers 
to know that Mrs. Tracy (Aunt Patience) is at present 
enjoying herself mightily among the wonderful sights 
of London, and although other engagements demand 
most of the efforts of her pen, she wlll furnish an oc- 
casional letter for the Cultivator. It is now our in- 
tention to sail for home by steamship about the last 
of the month, so as to be in time for the N. Y. State 
Fair at Rochester, Sept. 15th to 17th, and reach Co- 
lumbus in time for the Ohio Fair the week following. 
Mrs. T’. does not expect to return before October. 

All well. M. B. B. 


2224oo 
Osage Orange Plantse=--Great turn out. 

Messrs. Epitors: I got 1} pints of Osage Orange 
seed last spring, soaked the seed in soft water three 
days, and then planted them in drills and watered them 
every evening, unless there was rain through the day, 
until the plants began to make their appearance thro’ 
the ground. Now how many plants does any body 
suppose I have? All your readers have seen Mr. 
Clarke’s statement, of Perry county; he has planted 
1} bushels, which will average about 3,200 per quart. 
Now I will give you mine: From 1} pints of seed I 
have 4,518 plants, which would make 6,777 per quart, 
and no guess work, for I have counted them. 

S. SHawver. 
Blue Jacket, Logan county, Aug. 1851. 








Tue Hoc Trape Oreninc.—The Louisville Courier 
learns that the packers of that city have already enter- 
ed into contracts for the purchase of hogs for next 
winter’s packing. One or two contracts were recent- 
ly made at $3.75 net, and another for the delivery of 


a very considerable lot in December next was made 
at $4. 


The Little Miami Railroad Company are now pre- 
pared to ship flour to New York for ninety-two cents 
per barrel, all the way by steam. Cheap enough! 


ctv AIOE, __ 
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an men SpEEaRneneneTaneS Snap aaanaeguannna eae 
A Few Words with Correspondents. 

| A Memper of the Darby Plains Importing Compa- 
|ny writes to say, that friend Ware, in the last Culti- 
|vator, claims too much for Champaign: he says Union 


icounty comes in for a considerable portion of the 
jcredit of that enterprise. 
| Morcan Horses.—Just as we are going to press, 
|we have an excellent paper from W. H. Ladd, of 
| Richmond, Ohio, containing his views and experience 
|in the matter of Morgan horses, which we will give 
in our next. We make room for the two following 
paragraphs from his letter: 

| “Ayrsnire CatrLe.—Previous to receiving the pre- 
| mium list, I had expected to exhibit specimens of my 
Ayrshire cattle at the State Fair; but confess I feel 
reluctant to offer my bull Danny, (whose stereotype 
likeness you have in your office,) in competition for a 
second rate premium, after his taking a first prize of 
the Royal Agricultural Society before being imported, 
and afterward the first premium of the New-York 
State Agricultural Society, with full honors. 

Fixe Woor.—Secing what those fellows in Cham- 
|paign say about fine wool induces me to inclose a 
small sample of my Saxony, as I consider it all fool- 
ishness to talk about raising the finest and cleanest 
wool from Maine to California, off from Spanish, or 
what they please to term, French Merino Sheep. 


We are obliged to lay over several valuable papers 
until next issue. 


New Roses.—There seems to be a great disposi- 
tion to multiply flowers with hard foreign names, which 
have no distinctive character. I do not pretend to be 
much of a florist, but when I see two roses so much 
alike that all the difference is in the name, I conclude 
that one of them is not very original. The same is 
true of Verbenas. Fifty different names do not give 


us fifty distinct styles of blooms, or any thing like it; 





neither does a splendid name insure a splendid flower 
of any variety. And this reminds me of a new kind 
of rose, of which several specimens were obtained at 
large expense from Plymouth, Mass., last spring. I 
refer to the CaLestecia Pusescens, which was repre- 
|sented as being something extra. A writer in the 
|Rural New Yorker says, “ the Calestegia Pubescens 
promises to be a humbug,” and that is just what I have 
been saying, after watching the developments of this 
flower for the present season. A good Morning Glory 
will beat it, all to pieces. 








To make Corn Oysters. 


Take three dozen ears of large young Indian corn; 
six eggs; lard and butter in equal portions for frying. 
The corn must be young and soft. Grate it from the 
cob as fine as possible, and dredge it with wheat flour. 
Beat very light the six eggs, and mix them gradually 
with the corn. Then let the whole be well incorpo- 
rated by hard beating. Add a salt spoon of salt. 

Have ready, in a frying pan, a sufficient quantity of 
lard and fresh butter mixed together. Set it over the 
fire till it is boiling hot, and then put in portions of 
the corn mixture, so as to form oval cakes about three 
inches long, and nearly an inch thick. Fry them 
brown, and send them to table hot. In taste they will 
be found to have a singular resemblance to fried oys- 
ters, and universally liked if properly done. They 
make nice side dishes at dinner, and are very good at 
breakfast.—Ger. Tel. 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM 


; Letters from the Editress. 


The Great Peace Congress at London. 


Dear Reavers: The Peace Congress has closed, 
and a more triumphantly successful one its friends 
could scarcely have wished. The time was most au- 
spicious, coming in connexion with the exhibition at 
the Crystal Palace or “ Temple of Peace,” as Lord 
Palmerston termed it, when England’s shores were 
teeming with distinguished orators and statesmen, as 
well as inventors and laborers, from the various coun- 
tries of the earth, who had come up to celebrate the 
grand Jubilee of the Nations. 
upon the sea of heads—the band of over 800 dele- 
gates of noble mien and intelligent benevolent coun- 
tenances—and marked among them many a score of 
the ministers of the Gospel of Peace, many of them 
pre-eminent in their profession, over twenty members 
of Parliament and of the French Assembly, a large 
delegation of educated philanthropic Friends, and ma- 
ny of the most influential and leading minds of the 
age—and then turned to the speakers on the platform 
and counted among them such men as Richard Cob- 
den, Henry Vincent, Wm. Brock, Samuel Gurley, Ed- 





ward Miall, John Angell James and Joseph Sturge, | 


from England, Elihu Burritt, Henry Garnet, George 
Beckwith and Horace Greely, from our own country, 


Joseph Garnier, M. Coquerell and M. Girardin, from | 


France, many of whom with numbers more that might 
be named, are moving the world by their fearless and 
eloquent advocacy of reform and human progress—I 
thought, did we not know that “ truth is mighty and 
will prevail,” that the Lord of Hosts is also “ King of 
Peace,” and will surely speed the predicted time when 
“ nations shall learn war no more,” we should still say 
that under such auspices and with such advocates, the 
final success of the cause is certain. 

The Congress continued three days, the 22d, 23d 
and 24th, and the thousands that notwithstanding the 
inclement weather, and the fact that admission was 
only to be obtained by ticket, filled Exeter Hall to over- 
flowing each day, and remained in their seats from 
eleven to four, absolutely refusing to take a recess, 
showed in this way their interest in the cause. And 
then the applause! It was quite a novel and interest- 
ing sight to me, an American, to witness the enthusi- 
asm, to hear the overwhelming and oft repeated cheers 
and cries of “hear,” “hear,” which welcomed the 
speakers and greeted every passage of peculiar force 
or beauty in their addresses. I had not dared to hope 
for either such power and energy in high places on 
the one side, or such universal and enthusiastic co- 
operaticn on the other as was there manifested. 

The Programme of Resolutions discussed and adop- 


ted by the Congress, is so interesting a document that | 


I must give it in full: 
PROGRAMME OF RESOLUTIONS. 


The Congress of the friends of Universal Peace, assembled in Lon- 
don, July 22d, 23d and 24th, 1851, considering that recourse to arms 
for the settlement of international disputes, is a custom condemned 
alike by religion, morality, reason an humanity, and believing that 
it is useful and necessary frequently to direct the attention both of 
Governments and Peoples to the evils of the War system, and the 
desirableness and practicability of maintaining permanent interna- 
tional peace, resolves, 

1, That it is the special and solemn duty of all ministers of reli- 
gion, instructors of youth, and conductors of the public ; ress, to 
employ their great influence in the ditfusion ot pacific principles and 
sentiments, end in eradicating from the minds of men those heredit- 
ary animosities, and political and commercial jealousies which have 
been so «ften the cause of disastrous wars. 

2. That,as an appeal to the sword can settle no question on any 
principle of equity and right, it is the duty of Governments to refer 
to the decisions of competent and impartial arbitrators such differen- 
ces arising between them as cannot be otherwise amically adiusted. 

3. That the standing armaments with which the Governments of 


And asI looked down | 


i 





| Europe menace each other, amid profeesions of mutual friendship 
| and confidence, being a prolific source of sociel inumorality, financial 
}embarrassment, and national euflering, while they excite constat 
| disquietude and irritation among the nations, this Congress would 
| earnestly urge vpen the Governm: nts the imperative necessity of em 
tering upon a system of interoational disarmum: nt 

4. This Congress, regarding the system of negotiating loans for 
{the prosecuting of war, or the maintenance of warlike armaments, 
| a8 imnmoral in principle and disastrous in operation, renews its em» 
| phatic condem ation of all such loans. 

5. This Congress, believing that the intervention, by threatened or 
| actual violence, of one country in the ‘nternal politics of another, is 
}a frequent cause of bitter and desolating wars, msintains that the 
| right of every Stats to regulate its own atlairs, should be held abso- 
| lute and inviolate, 
| 6. This Congress recommrnds all the friends of peace tu prepare 
| public opinion, in their respective countr es, with a view to the form- 
‘ation of an authoritative code of international law. 
| 7%. This Congress expresses its strong abhorrence o} the system of 
| aggression and violence practised by civilized nations upon aborigin- 
| al and uncivilized tribes as leading to incessent snd preteen | 

wars, eminently unfavorable to the true progress of religion, civil 
| zation and cummerce. 

8. This Congress, convinced that whatever brings the nations of 
| the earth together in intimate and friendly interccurse, mua’ tend to 
| the establishment of peace, by removing misapprehensions and pre 

judices, and i:spiring mutual respect, hails with unqualified satisfac 
tion, the Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations, as eminently cab 
| culated to promote that end. 

| Upon the first day after the opening business was 
concluded, the Pres. Sir Davin Brewster »ddressed 
the Congress very ably upon the general subject of 
Peace. The Secretary then read and the Congress 
accepted, the few brief and important regulations 
which had been prepared for the meeting, and letters 
of deep interest and hearty co-operation were read 
from ladies and persons necessarily absent. Among 
these I will name as best known in our country, Tho- 
mas Carlyle, the illustrious Humboldt, “ chief of the 
republic of letters,” and Victor Hugo of France. 

The first resolution was then taken up, and being 
in itself such a highly important one, it drew forth 
much of the best talent of the assembly. The speech- 
es were limited to 20 minutes, and few exceeded 15 
in length. Rev. John Angell James, whose valuable 
works are so largely circulated in America, made an 
earnest appeal to ministers to use their influence con- 
tinually and decidedly for peace; and amid the contin- 
ued clieers of the audience, nearly every minister pre- 
sent rose and pledged himself to do so. Rev. Wm. 
Brock and Dr. Aspinall, ably supported the resolution, 
‘as did also one Spanish and several French delegates. 

Among the latter, M. Coquerell, a Protestant pastor 
in Paris, and one of the most eloquent of living 
French authors, and M. Jules Delbrick, deserve spe- 
cial attention. The latter was translated for the En- 
glish audience by Mr. “Cobden, and urged most elo- 
quently the fearful responsibility resting upon mothers 
and nurses, who, instead of inculeating the doctrines 
‘of peace and brotherhood upon their infant charge, 
furnish them with warlike toys and playthings, such 
as drums, cannons and soldiers, thus infusing a war 
spirit into them with their earliest breath. The 
speeches on the second resolution, some of them de- 
cidedly able, and all deeply interesting, closed the ex- 
ercises of the first day. 

On Wednesday, Mr. Cobden, member of Parlia- 
iment, and idol of English reform people, most elo- 
| quently advocated the cause of peace while support- 
‘ing the third resolution. Would that our space al- 
lowed us to give our readers the entire speech, show- 
‘ing the past history of peace and war, the present 
'state and future prospects of the cause, and how it 
could best be advanced. 

Mr. Vincent, as soon as the long continued cheers 
that welcomed him had partially subsided, spoke ear- 
‘nestly and eloquently upon the necessity of living out 
and actually aiding the principles of the cause, in- 
| Stead of admitting and then forgetting them. 
| M. Garnier, Rev. J. Burnet, Fred. Crow, of Guate- 
/mala, Henry Garnet, a colored pastor of Utica, N. » 
|an educated and eloquent speaker, formerly a slave in 
‘the Southern States, and M. Girardin, editor of “La 
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Presse,” one of the leading journals of France, were | 
among the remaining speakers, and merit more than 
a passing notice for the earnestness and effectiveness | 
with which they labored for the cause, and the mark-| 
ed attention and enthusiasm with which they were re-| 
ceived. 

On Thursday, the last great day of the Congress, 
the speeches were numerous, brief, and of the most 
interesting character. 

A body of artizans from France, the representa-| 
tives of the laboring classes, were welcomed with! 
cheers and shouts; and one of them, Pierre Vinsard, 
repiied both earnestly and feelingly. 

Dr. Krutzwach, the German Secretary, showed the | 
progress of the cause in his country. 

Charles Gilpin showed the folly of terming any| 
movement “ Utopian,” in an age when apparent im-| 
possibilities were so quickly established as the Crys-! 
tal Palace and peaceful gathering of the nations had| 
been. 

Edward Miall, editor of the “ Noncomformist,” an) 
able reform paper, somewhat known in our own coun-| 
try, spoke upon the guilt of war loans, and a more 
earnest, methodical and lucid exposition of the sub- 
ject could not have been given. He rivited the atten- 
tion of the audience and commanded their entire and| 
hearty approval. 

Elihu Burrit, the “Great Apostle of Peace,” whom| 
we are proud to own as a countryman, was in one of 
his best moods, and for over half an hour (by special 
license) enchained the audience by a strain of lofty) 
and well sustained eloquence, almost unequalled du-| 
ring the course of the meeting. 

Dr. Schenzer, from Vienna, Austria, spoke feelingly | 
of his country suffering so keenly from war, and long-| 
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whom we are accustomed to receive our own supplies, 
but from many of the dark and distant countries of 
our earth, the raw material, the manufactured cloth 
and the finished costume are sent. 

New Zealand exhibits cloth manufactures from na- 
tive cotton, and a specimen of woolen cloth, interest- 
ing because raised, cleaned, carded, spun and woven 
by a native lad but 17 years old. 

The Society Islands furnish several pretty female 
head-dresses and eighteen pieces of tissue for bonnets 
manufactured from the arrow-root plant, and three 
pieces of white cloth from the bark of the branches of 


the bread-fruit tree—all done by female industry, 


alone. 
Van Dieman’s Land shows little beside knitted wool 
gloves, hose, shawls and worsted embroidery. Ceylon 


| —beside its ornaments and trinkets—nothing but the 


simplest cotton cloth. From Western Africa, a num- 
ber of countries are represented—Cambria, Ashantee, 
Sierra Leone and Dahomey. The cloth is mostly 
cotton, and though inferior to that of many other 
countries still indicates a pleasing advance in civiliza- 
tion. There are several varieties of female dresses of 
country cloth shown, some fine dress head-bands, and 
specimens of blue glazed and yellow striped robes 
worn by the highest classes. 

Tunis sends turbans, caps and veils, silk, linen and 
cotton robes, and trousers, scarfs, jackets and waist- 
girths for ladies, and colored goat-skin shoes, and 
slippers: none remarkable either for material or color, 
but highly decorated with embroidery—mostly in gold 
and silver and interesting as showing the advancement 
of the people. 

Algiers exhibits cottons, gold embroidered silk dress- 
es and a cloak of aloes thread. Egypt shows a good 





ing for peace and brotherhood, opposed to the war| assortment of simple cotton goods and of silk, both 

his government had made upon unoffending Hunga-| by the piece and in robes, head-dresses, aprons and 

ry, and ready to aid in any way the great Gospel doc-| handkerchiefs, and a curious muslin dress such as is 

trine of “peace on earth, and good will to man.” | worn by the Nantch girls—the skirt containing 112 
Many noble speakers we must entirely omit from) yards. 


— report, from want of time to do them justice.| | India and the East Indian Archipelago present 
t the close, Mr. Joseph Sturge proposed a resolu-| quite an assortment of textile fabrics, some of them 


tion to the effect that a Congress of Peace should be! from quite new and strange materials to us, though 


— next year, the time and place to be determined) really cheap and useful for them. Embroidered robes 
y the committee; which was carried by acclamation, r 


A tinthenden cp a | from the pina muslin—made of the fibre of the pine- 
an after thanks to the presiding officers and reitera-| apple plant, cloth from the wood, leaf and bark of the 
ted cheers for the Peace cause, the Congress adjourned. | papyrus, from the plantain stem, the aloe fibre, and 
J.C. B. | ne bark of the trap tree and the paper mulberry are 
shown. Cloth from native cotton, stout and good 
though poorly colored; silk dresses, shawls, scarfs and 
handkerchiefs, prettily embroidered with gold thread 
: and pearls; laces and muslins from Madras and Dacca 
oe branch of manufacture—nearly every country de-| _inwove with silver, yet delicate and beautiful; rich 
= aie at a space to it. Here we see cotton, linen,| .awls from Cashmere and Lahore, and heavier ro- 
wee he silk, and other and strange materials, both | bings and shawls, far too gorgeous for correct taste, 
simple and combined, seemingly in every form thatin-| are also displayed in profusion. 


genuity could suggest or comfort and luxury require;| ‘The exhibition from China is quite unique as we 
ra one ce indications here of “the good) should expect. Cottons and flannels are there in 
ican 8 te which, as a writer in a promi-| quantities, but the quality of the cloth is poor, and the 

lew in this country recently remarked, the! designs where they are figured are bad, from the en- 


strong under-current of public sentiment in this and) tire Jack of perspective and of grace, and the coloring, 


other countries so strongly tends, when no lon he| F : “1s 
- ’ ger the) when compared with the rich and brilliant hues from 
ot far emgeetioet oy tine egies many other countries, is poe innaed, be ya 
simplicity shall be considered the great demands which} >. mee rrr wy waged re he neg 
it must meet paper, that are lecidedly good. ts pride, however, 18 
While t ki / _. |in its gold and silver embroidery. Every thing is gor- 
ont ae pom Bog os eee en = the ae geous, but this is ol, oe ~ me hee cag to 
, g the advancement and progress of rouse an interest—ulility when combined with grace 
the different nations, as indicated by this aun of ar-| oad eouty hoving far li charms; and these things, 
ticles, it oceurred to me that the Cultivator readers) magnificent though they are, having neither. A gold 
ees pth eek eye - et oe - I we = rere re - a —— is = - a 
’ ccordingly prepared notes upon the most} and also an under-shirt of bamboo—the short, hollow 
interesting of them for the caer; for not say do these! tubes making it so cool an article of dress as to be 

goods come from England, France and kindred nations) quite desirable for that country. 

from whom we should naturally expect them and from! The contributions from Persia and Greece are in 


Ladies’ Dress Goods at the Exhibition. 


A considerable portion of the palace is occupied by) 
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most respects similar to those from India—silks and} 
embroidery predominating over the plainer materials, | 
though of course we are not hence to infer that such | 
robings are sported by the mass of the people. The 
Tonian Isles, Corfu especially, show by their fine mus- 
lins and silks and crochet work, that in some things, 
at least, they are not a whit behind larger and more | 
boastful countries. The dress of the Greek peas-| 
ant women generally, it is said, is of extraordinary | 
richness—a marriage dowry being often expressed in| 
a single wedding suit. 

Malta exhibits nankeens and some very novel and| 
pretty nankeen dresses embroidered with wool, knit 
lace caps, collars and mitts and specimens of lace and 
embroidery, quite creditable to them. 


Tuscany shows raw silk, wool and cotton, and a la-| 
dy’s collar made of beautiful stones from Elba, mount- 
ed in gold. Rome sends crape and striped ~eils for la- 
dies; and Sardinia has quite a variety of fine silks, 
satins, velvets, cambrics, laces and embroidery. 

Portugal and Madeira, besides material for bedding 
and gentlemen’s wear, shows some rich silks and sat- 
ins, and a few fine shawls. Sweden and Norway show 
some delicate embroidery and specimens of silks, lin- 
ens and cottons which are highly creditable to them. 

Russia sends pretty chintzes and gorgeous gold 
wrought furniture hangings; and the Netherlands a 
small assortment of gold cloth, silver damask, silks, 
satins, ribbons, laces, a head dress, and feather cloak, 
muff and ruffles. 

But to glance at the Western Continent, we find 
that South America and many portions of the North 
have presented nothing that ranks in this department. 
Nova Scotia, in obedience to the demands of the cli- 
mate, exhibits hats, muffs and cuffs of fur and down, 
snow shoes and mocasins, wool socks and mitts, warm 
homespun plaids for dresses, woolen shawls, &c. Can- 
ada shows stuffs for men’s wear and an abundance of 
bedding, but, without we except the fanciful robing of 
the squaw, I think we shall look in vain for articles of 
female wear. 


The United States, doubtless judging that in these 
things, they could not compete with European coun- 
tries, have scarcely sent an article that belongs in 
this department. A few specimens of cotton cloth, 
printed calicoes and a variety of flannels, silk hose 
and handkerchiefs, a number of beautiful bonnets,| 
some fine specimens of gaiter boots, slippers and India 
rubber over-shoes, one or two elaborately stitched and 
embroidered shirts and articles of infant wear, are all 
that have fallen under my notice. 


England, Scotland, Ireland and Germany including 
its free cities, and the Prussian and German States) 
of the Zollverein, Belgium, France, Spain and Swit-| 
zerland, present such a profusion and so great a varie-| 
ty of every description of artcle of ladies, wear, both | 
useful and ornamental, that we shall leave their con- | 
tributions to be examined more at length in another 
letter as we shall then take up the different classes ff 
goods in order, showing where the most and best arti- 
cles of each kind are produced. 

London, August 8, 1851. 





+e 


_ a mewer- 


All who frequent any place of public worship, how- 
ever they may differ from the doctrines there deliver- 
ed, are expected to comport themselves with serious- 
ness and gravity, so in religious controversies, ridicule | 
ought never to be resorted to on either side; whenev- 





you have already performed. 








Our readers who have treasured up that gem from 
Mrs. Gage, “I am not Old,” which was published 
some time since, will rejoice to place by its side the 
following in a different strain from Mrs. Tracy.— 
They must not, however, conclude from this that she 
has become in any wise gloomy or dispirited; it was 
penned upon the ocean when urged to join in festivi- 
ties for which she had norelish. She is now with us in 
the “Great Metropolis,” and in good health and spir- 


its. OR 
London, July 29, 1851. 


{Written for the Cultivator. 
I am Old. 


BY MRS. H. M TRACY. 


“They told me I was not old, snd ought to enjoy the pastimes of 
life. But my heart said No! the shadows that tall betwixt me and 
the joys of my childhood, are too long for any other than old age.” 


I am old, I am old, though age has not braided 
A silvery thread with the locks on my brow— 

Tho’ the bloom of my girlhood by time is scarce faded, 
And the noontide of life but just dawas on me now. 


I am old, I am old, for the green moss is growing 
O’er many a grave where m. loved ones repose ; 

And the lost and the ecattered, like autumn leaves strewing, 
Are more than the living that grace the sere groves. 


I am old, I am old, for the shadow that’s falling 
Twixt me and the joys that in childhood were mine, 
Seems long, like the shades that in eveuing are palling 
From turret and tree-top at day's last decline 


1 am old, I am old—youth asks but for gladness, 
For mirth tor the morning and pleasures at eve— 
I look on their mirth with but feelings of sadness, 
And when | shou'd emile my lone heart still will grieve. 


Iam old, I am old—'tis not years, but their sorrows, 
That veil from the heart-sick the sunshine of youth, 
Yet even the way-worn and weary one borrows 
In Lfe’s darkest moments some sunlight from truth. 


I am old, I am old, for the ties that once bound me 

To earth and ita pleasures, are transferred to heaven; 
I feel their sweet presence ever around me, 

And soon wil! the summons to juin them be given. 


——t- 2 ooo — 
Woman’s Usefulness, Intelligence and Happiness. 


Dear Sisters: I hear no voice, either from the far- 
mer or farmeress of Clinton county, speaking through 
the columns of the Cultivator; yet, I pray you, do not 
imagine that your words of kindness and comfort, of 
counsel and admonition fall altogether among “ stony 
places.” I feel impressed to return to you encour- 
agement in your noble work, and thanks for the labor 
Could you but behold 
the minds that you have opened for the entrance of 
the first perceptions of the truthfulness of woman’s 
earnest and heart-searching call for justice—cou'd 
you behold the number of women whose lots are cast 
amid mind-lulling ease, that have been aroused to a 
sense of their lethargy and nothingness in the midst 


| of the great stream of progressive mind, you would feel 


amply rewarded for your labors, and joy unspeakable 
would flow into your hearts, the reward unfailing, of 
just actions in just causes. But the entrance into this 
immense field of labor is scarcely passed, strong minds 
and strong hearts have gained it, and the call of truth 
is out on every breeze to call more and every woman’s 
strong mind and strong heart to the widening and 
thickening moral combat against prejudice, bigotry 
and injustice: thousands with awaking minds are re- 
sponding to the call, and many more whose false and 


er a jest is introduced on such a subject, it is indispu-| artificial education holds their truer selves in benumb- 
tably out of its place, and ridicule, thus employed, so|ing thraldom, will send up quiet aspirations for the 
far from being a test of truth, is the surest test of| progress of the cause. 


error, in those who on such an occasion can stoop to 
have recourse unto it.—Lacon. 


But alas! there is another class well deserving the 


name of éories. In the days of the Revolution, when 
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the unbending spirits of so many noble men and wo-| pete with men in the industrial pursuits; let them have 
men asserted their inborn rights, and procured their | equal wages for equal labor. 
independence through so many dark trials and com-| My heart has often sickened to see in some families 
bats, when their noble spirits determined to try the | a number of young women—daughters who have each 
great experiment of universal sufferage—still there |served an apprenticeship to housekeeping—still re- 
were many voices exclaiming, “ Be content—King | maining under the parental roof, devoting the whole 
George is great and good!” So in this day, when wo- | of their labor to cooking and sewing for their father 
man’s voice is heard asking for justice, when she lays| and brother, without compensation, except their food 
before the world her grievances—when she points to | and the clothes they wear; with nothing to increase 
her taxation without any representation—when she is | their energy of mind, dependent upon a father’s pre- 
subjected to laws in the formation of which she has | sent notion even for the trifle that buys their handker- 
no voice—when the unequal and unjust laws and cus- | chief, or the pittance for the beggar. If they do not 
toms relating to the distribution of property so often , marry, the years flow dully but smoothly along, until 
causes the hearts of the widow and fatherless to groan the parents pass away from earth, and then they are 
and weep in pinching poverty and crushing sorrow— | thrown upon the charity of often thankless brothers, 
when the customs and prejudices and ignorance of pa- | for a home; unless their energies become aroused, and 
rents in not giving and desiring their daughters to pos- | they go forth at this late time of life to make and feel 
sess some lucrative business whereby the necessities | themselves as individuals in this great world of giving 
of iife may be honorably obtained, so often causes | and receiving. 
great numbers of helpless beings to drag out their| But there is another class of females, that has fre- 
wretched lives in loathsome wickedness, while the | quently called sorrow into my heart—those in whose 
world regards them only with haughty detestation— | families there is little or nothing to occupy their hands, 
when woman’s labor is so unjustly undervalued, when | and are maintained in comparative idleness by the 
the low wages she receives obliges her to be unremit- | daily labor of their father and sometimes their broth- 
ting in her toils through the long weary day, and until | ers. Where, I would ask, where is the justice in thus 
after the midnight lamp tells plainly that the dark and | one’s physical existence being maintained upon the 
atilly night that should bring rest and respite to all | fruits of another’s labor, thus depriving the latter 
earth’s inhabitants, is well nigh spent—when these | one’s mind of the food, the rewards which his extra 
are but a few of their grievances, yet still there are | labor should bring? And where is its propriety, when 
some who with tory voices cry, “ What lack you?—be | the proper development of each one’s organization 
content!” But who are they? Only those who have | calls for just that amount of labor which, with proper 
never devoted a serious thought to the consideration of | compensation, will maintain the body in health, and 
the subject—those who enjoy no conversation higher enable her or him to obtain aliment and exercise for 
than the gossip that floats in the heated atmosphere of | the immortal mind! What is the object in such depen- 
their sitting rooms. And among the other sex it is; dent lives?’ What is the aim of living! Why have 
only those who will not or do not investigate the sub- | such beings intrusted within them minds susceptible of 
ject, and the strong bearing it has upon the happiness | infinite progression, when mere instinct should answer 
and prosperity of the world; and yet another large ‘every purpose to which they apply themselves! Why 
class who crowd groceries and tobacco stores—who | are such given talents capable of shining brighter 
loll on counters and store boxes—who know nothing | than burnished steel—souls which never die—souls 
of the female mind—that with overbearing manner| which are constantly yearning after higher knowl- 
talk down the voice of Truth that advocates the wo- | edge—souls which, but for the fetters of ignorance, 
man’s cause. The serious, can'id, unprejudiced and | would go forth to meet soul, not only those that are 
intelligent mind of either sex, never fail to speak for it. | still embodied residents of this earth, but would spring 
It is almost universally contended that woman is the | upward towards that great soul of All Wisdom, to be 
weaker vessel. Well, if we grant it, let me ask, | increased and strengthened by sympathy and commun- 
where, through the whole civilized world, is the stron- | ion, and thus enabled day by day, to be more and more 
ger man guaranteed by laws and custom, more rights |competent to discharge the manifold social duties— 
and privileges than his neighbor who has less strength | the duties to self and the duties to God, which duties 
and less weight! If woman has been created a wea-| ever and always go hand in hand! Let no one ex- 
ker vessel, she requires a8 man, food and raiment;| cuse herself: let every mother never fail to teach and 
she has the same liability to sickness—she has chil-| incite her sons and daughters to keep always before 
dren and old age to provide for—she has the same | them some ennobling object to be attained, some 
searching and grasping mind after knowledge and wis- | great work to be accomplished, which is worthy of cal- 
dom, and it is nothing more than just that she should! ling out all the energies of an immortal spirit. Let 
have the opportunity to possess the independent means | every wife, daughter, sister, endeavor so to occupy 


for gratifying her taste and her love of knowledge, as 
well as for providing for the future. Fs 

If she is the weaker vessel, let her have the light- 
er occupations—let her fill the stations of postmas- 
ters, clerks in the various departments of business, 
let her engage in the lucrative traffic of merchandise, 
while the present postmasters, clerks and merchants, 
gather in the fruits and grains of earth, and engage in 
the sturdier occupation. 

Why cannot woman handle bolts of muslin as well 
as the wash tub? I am far, very far, from desiring 
any one of my sex to despise the wash tub, or any ar- 
ticle of convenience, or any work which adds to the 
comfort and happiness of home. The housewife’s 
occupation is truly honorable, because it is truly use- 
ful, and it seems to be one of the peculiar occupations 
of woman. But there are two many workers in this 
department of labor; their work is too often underra- 
ted; let them have other occupations; let them com- 


| herself as to call into activity every faculty, both body 
and mind, and form to herself such an aim that when 
life on earth is waning, and lengthened shadows cir- 
cle round the physical existence, and the stream of 
life eternal opens above her, increasing more and more 
|in brightness the more it nears the throne of God, she 
| will feel that her talents have not been “ hid in a nap- 
_kin,” but that their wse has gained for her spirit price- 
| less gems, acceptable offerings to that great and liv- 
ing God. 
| May we all assist each other in leading a higher 
_and nobler life; may you all be encouraged, and may 
| you encourage me. 
In the cause of truth and in love, 
I am your sister, M. B. B. 
Clinton county, Aug. 18, 1851. 


sooo 


She that can can please nobody, is not so much to} 
be pitied, as she that nobody can please. 
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THE FRUIT GARDEN. 

A Treatise intended to illustrate and Explain the 
Physiology of Fruit Trees: the Theory and Practice | 
of all operations connected with the Propagation,| 
Transplanting, Pruning and Training of Orchard and /| 
Garden Trees, as Standards, Dwarfs, Pyramids, Espa- | 
liers, &c.: the laying out and arranging different kinds | 
of Orchards and Gardens, the selection of suitable Va-| 
rieties for different purposes and localities, Gathering | 
and Preserving Fruits, Treatment of Disease, Destruc- | 
tion of Insects, Descriptions and Uses of Implements, | 
&c., Illustrated with upwards of One Hundred and} 
Fifty Figures, representing different parts of Trees, | 
all practical operations, Forms of Trees, Designs for | 
Plantations and Implements. &c. By P. Barry, of| 
the Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, New-York. 1 
vol. 12mo. 2d edition. 


“The book supplies a place in fruit culture, and that | 
is saying a great deal while we have the popular 
works of Downing, Thomas, and Cole. Mr. Barry has 
then a field to himself which he occupies with decided 
skill and ability." —Prairie Farmer. 

“It is full of directions as to the management of| 
trees and buds and fruit, and is a valuable and pleas- | 
ant book.”— Albany Eve. Journal. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


“The book ought to be in every family in the Uni-| 
ted States.”— Ashtabula Sentinel. 


“The work is prepared with great judgment and| 
founded on the practical experience of the author—is | 
of far greater value to the cultivator than most of the! 


compilations on the subject.”—JV. Y. Tribune. 

“Tt is one of the most thorough works of the kind) 
we have ever seen, dealing in particulars as well as’ 
generalities, and imparting many valuable hints rela-| 
tive to soil, manures, pruning and transplanting.”— 
Boston Gazette. 

“A mass of useful information is collected which | 
will give the work a value even to those who possess | 








EMERY & COWS 
NEW YORK STATE SOCIETY’s FIRST PREMIUM 
RAILROAD HORSE-POWERS, 
THE acove justly celebrated 'uwers as now made and sold by the 
| ~ @ubscribera, are cffered the public wit). the assurance that they 
| are all they are represented—t.ey having been very extensively and 


thoroughly introduced and tested, side by side, with all the tread 
powers known, of any note in the country, and been preferred. 

The Two Horee Power Thresher and Separator is capable, with 
three or four men, of threshing trom 150 to 200 bushels of wheat or ‘ 


| rye, and the single one from 6) to 100 bushels, or double that quan- 


tty of oats, per ay. 
The price for Emery & Co’s one Horse Power ... $50 00 
ro - Threshere and Separator... 35 00 


“ Bands, wrench, oiler and extra pleces.. 5 (0- $120 08 
« Two t orse lower ........... -. 110 00 
- = Threeher and Separetor.... 3) 00 
“ Bands, oiler, wrench, &.. ~ aeeeeree SUR 150 @ 
Price of Emery’s Thresher and Cleaner, with bands, 
CRN BO nat cctuchesedadsseadSetbeuacicese’ 75 00 
Price ot Emery’s Saw Mill, complete for us+........ 35 00 
Price of Grant's Fan Mills, adapted for hand or pow- 
er, from 


22 00 to 28 00 
Also, Wheeler’s Rack and Pinion Power, manutactured by vur- 
selves, and warranted equal to any of the kind in use (or made and 


| sold by any other raanufacturer,) which we sell with a full guarantee 


of the right of using the same in any territory of the United etates, 
for the following prices : 
One Horse Power 
Two Uorse Power 


100 60 


the best works on the cultivation of fruit yet publish-| Ail the above are subject to the warranty of three monibs’ use and 


ed.”—Evening Post. 

“His work is one of the completest, and, as we) 
have every reason for believing, most accurate to be) 
obtained on the subject."—NV. Y. Evangelist. 


“A concise manual of the kind here presented has 


long been wanted, and we will venture to say that,| 
should this volume be carefully studied and acted up-} 
on by our industrious farmers, the quantity of fruit in; — 
the State would be doubled in five years and the qual-| 


ity too, greatly improved. Here may be found advice | 


suited to all emergencies, and the gentleman farmer | 


may find directions for the simplest matters, as well as 


those which trouble older heads—the book will be} 


found invaluable.” —Newark Daily Advertiser. 
*,* For sale in Cincinnati, O., by H. W. Derby & 


Columbus. Copies can be sent by mail to any part of 
the United States. Published by 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
145 Nassau street, New York. 


PREMIUM STRAWBERRIES. 
Wm. R. Prince & Co., Linnean Garden and Nurse- 
ries, Flushing, N. Y. 
THE present is the best period tor planting beds for next summer’s 
crop. The collection is unrivalied, and comprises the following : 





Profi Scar] Charlotte, Primate, Primordian, Crimson Pine, | 
a os ree " 5 ~ G'RTY & ELLIOTT, Cleveland, Ohio, have for sale the coming 

| fall a large and choice collection of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
| Shrubs, Roses, &c., embracing al the new and rare fruits, all thenew 
Randolph, Eustatia, Boston Pine, Huntsman’s Pistillate, Eberlain, | 
oat nk tae ; | blooming Hardy Roses, choice perennial plants, Dwarf Pears, one, 

| swo and three years old, Dwarf Apples, and |)warf Cherries. Ever- 


Crimson Cone, Hovey's Seedling, Burr’s new Pine and his other va- 
rieties; Large Early Scarlets, Richardson’s Early, Late, and Cam- 
bridge; Black Prince, Taylor's Seedling, Prolific Swainatone, Lizzie 


Brilliant, Cornucopia, Refulgent, Unique Scarlet, ferena, Dundee, 
Willey, Gennessee, Bishop's Seedling, the Alpine varieties, Montevi- 
deo Pine, and many others, at reduced prices. 

N. B.—Priced Descriptive Catalogues of Trees, Plants, Roses, 
Bulbs, Strawberries, &c., will be ma.led to post-paid applieanta— 
—_ and Peonies can now be salely forwarded, . 

pt. 1. 








| trial, and if not satisfactory, may be returned and full purchaee son 


ey retunded 
Those wishing to proeure Emery & Co.'s latest improved Premi- 
um Loree Power and Machine, will obeerve that their nameis cast on 


| every link of chain and band wheel hub—none others are genuine. 


| 
| cultura! Warehouse. 


For furtoer particulars, prices, &c., see Catalogue of Albany Agri- 

EMERY & CO., 

Original and sole Proprietsrs of the Albany Agricultural Works, 
Warehouse and Seed Store, Nos, 369 and 371, Broadway, Albany, 
New York. 

Sep* 1, 1851. 


PATENT WIRE FENCE. 
For farms and division fences, with iron vo-te—price from $1.50 
to $175 per rod. The fence bas none of the ovjections urged 
against long panels of fence, these b ing only 12 feet each, and rods 
of one-quarter inch diameter. Also ornamental iron railings, from 
30 cents to $2 per ioot. EMERY & CO., 
Sept. 1. 369 & 371 Broadway, Albany, N. Y_ 


DORKING FOWLS. 


| (HE subscriber has for eule some fine spring chick: ns of his cele- 


Co., and Moore & Anderson; and J. H. Riley & Co.,| 


brated breed of Speckicd Dorkings, warranted pure and now 
ready for delivery. ‘They will be cooped ang forwarded trom De- 
troit in any manner directed, for $3 pe: pair. Orders by mail with 
remittances eddreesed James Dougall, (Windsor ) Detroit, will be 
promptly attended to. JAMES DUUGALL, 
Windeor, C. W., opposite Petroit, Sept. 1, 1851. 





ONE HUNDRED SAXONY EWES FOR SALE. 
AL®e. a jew BUCKS origmaily from the best tlucks in Duchess 
county, N. Y. Communicetiors addreseed to Washington C. th, 
Fayette county, Ohio, promptly answered. 
Sept. 1, 1851. 4t CORNELIUS THOMPSON. 





FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


and esteemed Deciduous and Evergreen Ornamental Trees. Ever- 


greens for Hedges, by the hundred or thousand, Osage Orange plane 


by hundred or thourand. 
We aball have catalogues ready by about the tenth of September, 
and will sead grat's to all post paid applicants. 
| wept. 3, 185. 
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THE MARKETS. 


Onto Cuttivator Orricr, Sept. 1, 1851. 

We cannot report any material improvement in trade since 
our last, but in the leading departments a fair amount of busi- 
ness is being transacted for the season. 

In the provision market, full prices are maintained, with a 
good demand for the season, and a disposition to hold rather 
than to sell. Flour has given way, and is still tending down- 
wards. 

NEW YORK, Aug 27.—Flour: Prices are a shade better, 
owing to the light arrivals ; domestic, 
and Indiana; ¢3.94@@4 for Ohio. 

Grain—Red Ohioand ordinary Chicago spring at 60c. 

Corn—Demand mostly for the east and city trade ; 45@@55ic 
for unsound ; 56i@57ic for western mixed ; 57c for round yel- | 
low. 

Pork dull; $15,87@15.62 for mess; prime $13.00. 

Beef heme i in demand at $14.00. 

Lard very firm and in steady request at 8 3-4@9 1-4c. 

Cheese 4@6 1-2c. 

CINCINNATI, Aug. 27.—Flour, extra, $335, good, $3 20 
there would be a brisk demand. 


At $3 | 


Grain—Whe «t is steady at 57@60c, the former rate for Mediterra.- | 
be quoted | 


nean. ‘There is very /ittle corn oftering for eale, but it ma: 
from 33 to 34e. Outs range from 20 to 23c for new; barley 5U@55c, 
and rye the same, 

Seed—The receipts of timothy are yet light, and the few parcels 
arriving bring trom $2 to $2.75 per bush, varying according to qual- 
ity. 
it -o pr. ves, when supplies begin to come forward treely, prices will 
probably give way. Nothing new ranspi ed with regard to clover 
Flax still commands $1 per bush. 

Pork—Mess, $14 50; now held at $15. 

Fruit—Transactions limited, and of a reteil character. 
q@itirely nezlected, 

Butter—At lOc, 
qualities bring 


Dried are 


1042 @11\c for fair, good prime descriptions. 
y from & to 9l4. 


Other 


Cheese—The demand has continued fair, and prices are sustained. | 


English dairy at Sc ; nutmege at 10c; selected Western Reserve at 
6h4ac. 

CLEVELAND, Aug. 22—Wheat, 67c; corn, 414¢c; oats, 
teams at 20@22c. 


24c ; f.om 





THE THOROUGH BRED HORSES MORGAN 
MESSENGER AND YOUNG EMIGRANT, 

Ww ILL etand the ensuing tall at the stable of Uriah Stotts, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


Teaus—single eervice, $5 ; insurance, $10; season by agreement 


hands high, weighs in low condition over 1300 Ibs. Sired by * Mor 
gan Black Hawk,” the property ot Mesers. Vv. & D E. 
port, Vt. His dam was “ Lady Messenger,” 
merican Messenger.” He was foaled in June 1845; the property of 
S. W. Jewett, Esq,, of Weybridge, Vt. Mr. Jewett is well known to 
readers of agricultural journals, as an able, enterprising man, in the 
improvement of stock, not only of norses, but of sheep and cattle 


Y. Sporting Magazine, vol. i. 
vol. vi. pp. 195 and 423; also, 
do, New Series, vol it. p. 


a descendant of old “A 


For further particulars of the pedigree of Morgan Horses, see N. | 


p 5. Also, American Turt Re ister, 


196, and vol. iv. p. 57. 


YOUNG EMIGRANT was sired by the imported Engtish horse | 


“ Emigrant,” known in England as the “Cleveland Bay Breed.” H- 
was imported trom England in 1832, by John Watkington, late of | 
Ontario county, N.Y. Young Emigrant is a beautiful b»y, 17 hands 
bigh. He was foaled in Hartland, Niagara county, N. Y , May 20th, 
1846; the property of John Kneeland. His dam was sired by the 
celebrated “ Black Blucher.” 

Good p sturage can be had for mares from a distance, at a reason 
able rate. 

Persons parting with mares before foalinz, will he held for the in 
surance inoney. Escapes and accidents at the risk of the owners. 

Refer to M. Northrup, Capitol House, or Blake & Williams’ Livery 
Btable B. CHASE, Agent. 


Columbus, Sept. 1, 1851. 


a "LOWS AND STEEL MOULD BOARDS. 
plows, that they are now manufacturing at their old stand on Sev 
enth et.. firet chop west of Main street, Cincinnati, their very Superi- 


or Steel Mould Plows, which are highly celebrated for lightness «f | 


draft, —_ scouring in all kind of soil. They heve also on hand, 
for sale, Steel Mould Boarde, made trom the best of eteel the market 
can proten, which they offer to the trade at as low prices as any in 
the city. Having made important alterations in their patents, those | 
wishing our make of Mould toards of the latest improvements, wi! 
find it to their advanwage to call a! the shop, to make their selections. 
GARRETT & COTTMAN, 
7th street, first @oor west oj Main, Cincinnati. 
Aveust 1. 


CROASDALE’S PATENT SEED DRILL AND 
BROAD-CAST SOWER. 
FPNHIS machine, of which a tull description was advertieed in the 
last Ohio Cultivator, may be examined or purchaeed at the For- 
est City Agricultural Warehouse, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Jane 15. GIRTY & ELLIOTT 


$3 87@4 for Michigan | 


The late crop is generaily understood to have been large, and if | 


Hill, of Brid- | 


Albany Cultivator, vol. ix. p. 110, and | 


SUBSCRIBERS would inform those purchasing or using | 


Vou. VIL. 





a 


wey 


GATLING’S PREMIUM GRAIN DRILL. 


| THE above figure represents GATLING'S PREMIUM GRAIN 
DRILL, which, as regards simplicity and effect bas no equal, 

| The machine is free from eve ry possible objection, and is just euch a 

machine as the farmers have long needed and desired. 

By once passing over the land, it harrows the ground, sows the 
seed with the most exact regularity and precision, and covers all the 
| seed a good and proper depth, thereby saving much time, labor, and 

le ed, in planting. 

| It took the premium, diploma and silver medal at the great Ohio 
| State Fair, held at Cincinnati, Obio, October, 1850. 

| All that have used the machine are delighted with the perfect mam 
| ner it periorms the work for which it was intended. 

For want of space, only a few notices and certificates can be given 

[From the N Y. Daily I'ribune, April 5.) 

GaTLINnG’s Premium GRAIN Dritt.—In another column will be 
found an advertisement of this great invention, which is highly im- 
portant to those engaged in the m«nufacture and sale of agricultural 
implements. We have examined it exhibited at the American Inst- 
tute, and consider it far superior in mavy respects to .ny similar in 
vention. 





{ "rem the New York Farmer and Mechanic. 
The importance of the Drill machine will be seen in the fact that 
| there are probably about 12,000,000 of acres of land in the United 
States devoted to the culture of wheat. If by its use, three bushels 
more, (and we think thie a low estimate,) can be produced per acre, 
the crep would be increased 36,000,000 of buehels annually, worth at 
least $27 000,000, which wou!d be no inconsiderable sum for our ag- 
riculturalisls ‘and farmers throughout the country. 
Our attention has been called to this subject by an examination of 
| the improved Drill of Mr. Gatilng, an engraving and description of 
} which will be found on our first page. The machine which's now 
| exhibiting at the roome of the American Institute, is a most admire 
ble specimen of workmanship, simplicity and ingenuity. It is evi- 
dently more peculiarly a: iapte d to the object for which it is intended, 
(particularly in its novel and uniform arrangement tor feeding,) than 
| any thing of the kind that we have seen, and we doubt not every ex 
perienced wheat grower will coincide with usin this opinion: 
| The very numerous testimonials which we have seen in favor of 
i Mr. G's improvement, fully corroborates our own views of its utib 
it 
hot {From the N. Y. Sun, April 12th, 1851.] 


“| Garirine’s Grain Drict.—Yeeterday we had an opportunity to ex 
MORGAN MESSENGER ia a b-autiful dapple grey, over 1614 | 


amine at the rooms of the American Institute, thie mort useful and 
ingenious machine. The feeding of this Drill being carried on by 
means of revolving screws, or augers, proceeds with perfect rege 
larity, and the machine is theretore free from the objection which 
has been successfully urged against others iniended for the same pur - 
pore, 
. The machine wi!! not choke, either fiom the foulness of the 
| ground or seed. 
| Some of the Drills are made with stationary teeth; others with 
| raise and fall teeth. The price of those with stationary teeth ia from 
$50 to $60, according to number of teeth and mechanical finish 
Both kinds work well. 
| The machines are now manufactured at Chicago, IlJs., by Dr. J. Ew 
oe Laporte, Ia., A. Fiavel; Indianapolis, la, R. Mayhew; Urbana, 
Minturn, Allen & Co.; Springtield, O., J. Todd: Lancaster, O. 
“er & Beery ; Newark, 0. C.G Moore ; Putnam, O., Levi B. Ball; 
C amden, Preble co., O., James N. Hart; and Smyrna, De -laware, Bell 
| & Hottecker. Also, by "Messrs Beard & Senix, Richmond, la.; Robt 
| Stewart, Michigan City, la.; and by Meesre, Russe. & Co., Massillon, 
} Ohio. 
Persons desiring Machines, will please send in their orders soon. 
_ duly 15. RICHARD J. Ga" TLING, Patentee. 
= +b do an.ehh 


SEED WHEAT. 

AY TE have asupply of White Chatf Bear ed, White Flint, White 
| Soules Beaver Dam, and Mediterranean Wheate for seed. We 
| selected it while in the field, end kuow it is clean and pure seed, 
| Australian Wheat, a limited quantity of this new and highly cele 

brated Wheat has just been reccived by us. On deep rich avile it 
will be found valuable. 

For ea'e by GIRTY & ELLIOTT, 
| Sept. t, 1851. Agricultural Warehouse, Cleveland. 

FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES FOR SALE. 

50, 000 f P E ACH of one and two years gro »wth, trom the bud; 
| 1,000 Apple ; 5,000 Cherries ; 5,000 Dwarf Pears—each 
je ontaining ail the must esteemed varieties, and of large size. Alea, 
Quinces, Plums, Nectarines, Aprico s, Almonds, Grapes, Raspberries, 
Gooseberries, Currants, Strawberries, &c., &c. 

50.000 Silver and A-h Leaved Maple seedlings of one year's growth; 
50,000 Apple seedlings. They will be sold in large or ema)! quanti- 


| ties, and on the moet reasonable terms. 


Persons residing at the South and West, should send their orders 
early, so that the trees could be forwarded by the last of October of 
firatei November, Catalogues, with prices annexed, will be sent t0 

all applicants ISAAC PULLEN. 

Hightstown, Mercer county, N,J., Aug. 1, 1851. 








